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THE TEXT OF THE CATEGORIAE: THE LATIN 
TRADITION! 


THE Latin versions of Aristotle’s Categoriae have never received much attention from 
the editors of the Greek text. J. Th. Buhle (Arist. Of. Omn. i, Bipont. 1791) and Th. 
Waitz (Arist. Organ. i, Lpz., 1844) availed themselves of Latin texts, but in a very 
unsatisfactory way ; and since them the Latin field has remained unexplored through- 
out the last hundred years, in which both Hellenists and Orientalists have done much 
to increase our knowledge of the textual tradition of the Categ. It is the purpose of 
these pages to give a summary account of the Latin tradition and to contribute to 
a revision of the Greek text by a collation of Boethius’ recently discovered translation 
with the best printed Greek and Oriental sources. 


I. The Text of the Categoriae tn the last hundred years 

The main contribution to our direct knowledge of the Greek text in the last 
century has come from the editors of the commentaries on the Categ. in the Com- 
mentaria in Arist. Graeca of the Prussian Academy. They provide us with the best 
material available in Greek for the history of our text down to the beginning of the 
sixth century. The edition of the anonymous Paraphrasis in the same collection is 
almost equivalent in value to the edition of one more 13th—14th-cent. Greek MS. of 
the Categ. itself as far as 1156. Photius’ Comment. in Categ., edited for the first time 
by J. Hergenrdéther in 1860, is also of some interest to the historian of the text of the 
Categ. A smaller contribution to the Greek tradition is due to A. Torstrik, who 
rectified many misprints in Bekker’s apparatus from Bekker’s own MS. collations 
found in his copy of an Erasmian edition of Aristotle.” 

The Syriac transmission of Aristotle’s logical works has been the object of keen 
interest since E. Renan’s De Philosopia Peripatetica apud Syros (Paris, 1852). Very 
little, however, is yet known of the Syriac Categ. contained in the 7th-8th-cent. MS. 
Brit. Mus. Syr. 987 = Addit. 14658, tentatively ascribed to Sergius of Résh‘ayn4 and 
so constituting possibly the oldest extant Syriac translation. Only a short tnczpit 
of it was printed by W. Wright, from which one cannot even be sure that it is a version 
independent of the following two.’ The translation by Jacob of Edessa, of the end 
of the seventh century, was published by S. Schiiler as far as 3532, and not from the 
best MSS. He also made a very poor collation of the whole text with the Greek. 


1 T wish to thank Mr. Colin Hardie for reading di Sergio di Résh‘ayna circa le Categ.’ (Riv. 
this article and improving its English. Trim, di St. Filos. e Rel. iii. 135-72), but it is 
2 Porph. (vol. Iv. i, 1887), Dexipp. (iv. ii, unlikely that he deals with the translation. 
1888), Ammon. (IV. iv, 1895), Olympiod. (xu. 1, * S. Schiiler, Die Uebersetzg. d. Categ. d. Arist. 
1902), Philop. (x11. i, 1898), and Elias (xvi. i, von Jacob v. Edessa, Diss. Berl. 1897. For the 
| Ig00), ed. by A. Busse; Simpl. (viii, 1907), ed. MSS. of this translation see A. Baumstark, op. 
by K. Kalbfleisch; Anon. Paraphr. (xxi. ii, cit. 251, n. 4. The following MSS. should be 
1883), ed. by M. Hayduck. Photius’ Comment. added to his list: Notre-Dame des Semences 53 
appears as Quaest. 137-47 in his Amphilochia (= 50 Scher) and 51 (missing in Scher), and the 
(PG ci. 760-811). A. Torstrik, ‘Die authentica copy taken from the latter in 1933, now MS. 
d. Berl. ausg. d. Arist.’ (Philol. xii [1857], 494- | Mingana 606; all three probably belong to the 
). same family as MSS. Notre-Dame d. S. 52 
3 See A. Baumstark, Gesch. d. syrisch. Liter., (= 49 Scher) and Berl. Syr. 89 (= Sachau 226; 
Bonn, 1922, 168, and W. Wright, Catal. of Syr. S in Schiiler’s edition). Cf. J. Vosté, Catal. de la 
MSS. in the Brit. Mus. iii, Lond. 1872, 1156. Bibl. syro-chald. du Couv. de N.-D. d. S. (Iraq), 
It was not possible to see G. Furlani’s ‘Sul Tratt. | Rome—Paris, 1929 (extr. from Angelicum, 1928), 
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The almost contemporary version due to George, Bishop of the Arabs, was first printed 
by R. J. H. Gottheil, who had copies made from MSS. of the three translations and 
promised to edit all of them, but kept his promise only for the third. This was re- 
edited from the one extant MS. (Brit. Mus. Syr. 990 = Add. 14659) by G. Furlani, 
who also published an abundant, though incomplete and sometimes inaccurate, 
collation with the Greek.’ 

The Armenian fifth-century translation, which in the Venice edition of 1833 was 
of hardly any use to Aristotelian students, was edited again by F. C. Conybeare on 
the basis of a better MS. together with a very accurate and detailed collation with the 
Greek text. The many misprints, of which Conybeare himself was aware, do not 
seriously impair the value of his work. The Armenian version of Elias’ commentary 
on the Categ. was edited from MS. 1939 (= 1897 Gharenian) of Edschmiadzin Convent 
by J. Manandean in 1911. Unfortunately the Graeco-Armenian apparatus at the foot 
of the pages, the glossary at the end, and the Russian preface do not give any help 
to the student of the text of the Categ. A cursory examination suggests the conclusion 
that the Armenian /emmata are the translation of Elias’ own lemmata as they appear 
in the Greek MSS. (especially in Busse’s H and P), and that the translator was the 
same as, or followed very closely, the translator of the text printed by Conybeare.’ 

The Arabic translation attributed to Isaac ben Hunein (gth cent.) was edited for 
the first time in 1846 by Th. Zenker, in conjunction with Bekker’s Greek text accom- 
panied by notes showing the agreement and disagreement between the Arabic version 
and the Greek tradition. This collation is, however, very incomplete and not always 
reliable, and ignores the material provided by Waitz two years before. M. Bouyges, 
the new editor of the Arabic translation, has corrected several mistakes of Zenker’s 
text but has not given a new collation with the Greek. The section devoted to the 
categories by ibn Tumlis in his Introduction to Logic, published by M. Asin Palacios 
in 1916, might throw further light on the Graeco-Arabic tradition. 

Compared to all this work, what has been done for the Latin Ca#eg. is almost nothing. 
The two Leipzig editions of Martianus Capella’s De Nupitis, by F. Eyssenhardt (1866) 
and A. Dick (1925), have brought hardly anything new to light. Boethius’ Comment. 
in Categ. in Migne’s Patrol. is nothing but a reprint of J. M. Rota’s edition of 1546, 
and Pseudo-Augustine’s Categ. Decem in the same collection is reproduced from the 
Maurist edition of 1679.4 The plan of the Vienna Academy for the Corp. Script. 
Eccles. Lat. was not carried out for Boethius’ translation and commentary, although 
at least one scholar entrusted with the edition worked on it for some time.’ Nor did 





22-3; Addai Scher, ‘Notice sur les Manuscr. 
Syr....de N.-D. d. S.’ (Journ. Asiat. X® sér. vii 
[1906], 479-512 and viii [1906], 55-82), 498; A. 
Mingana, Catal. of the Ming. Coll. of MSS. i, 
Cambr. 1933, 1163-6; and E. Sachau, Verzetchn. 
d. syr. Handschr. i (vol. xxiii of Die Handschr. 
Verzeichn. d. kén. Bibltoth. zu Berl.), Berl. 
1899, 335-8. 

« R, J. H. Gottheil, ‘The Syr. Vers. of the 
Categ.’ (Hebraica, ix [1893], 166-215). G. Fur- 
lani, ‘Le Categ. e gli Ermen. di Arist. nella vers. 
sir. di Giorgio delle Naz.’ (Mem. R. Accad. Naz. 
Linc., Cl. Sc. Mor., Ser. vi, 5, i [1933]); and 
‘La vers. e il comm. di G. d. N. all’Organo 
aristot.’ (St. It. Fil. Cl., N.S. iii [1923], 305-33). 

2 David Invictus, Opera (in Armenian), 
Venice, 1833, 359-458; F. C. Conybeare, A Collat. 
with the Anc. Armen. Vers. of the Gr. Texts of 
Arist.’s Categ., etc., Oxf. 1892 (Anecd. Oxon., 


Cl. Ser. 1. vi); Kommentariit in Arist. Kategorias 
Eliae adscr. versto Armen., ed. J. Manandean, 
St. Petersb. 1911 (Bibl. Arm.-Georg. i). 

3 Arist., Categ. Graece cum Vers. Arab., ed. 
J. Th. Zenker, Lpz. 1846 (cf. V. Rose, De Arist. 
Libror. Ord. et Auct., Berl. 1854, 141-2). Averroés, 
Talkhig Kitab al-Magqoulat avec une récens. nouvd. 
du Kit. al-Mag. (Catég.), par M. Bouyges, 
Beyrouth, 1932 (Bibl. Arab. Schol., sér. Ar. iv). 
Abentomlis, Jntroduccién al Arte de la Légica, i, 
Categ.-Interpr. (Arabic and Spanish), Madrid, 
1916. 

* Boeth. Opera Omnia (J. M. Rota’ Organ. 
illustr.), Basle, 1546, 112-214; and PL lIxiv. 159- 
294. August., Opera, i, Paris, 1679, Append. 
21-34 (in the 2nd ed., Antwerp, 1700, i. 619-32); 
and PL xxxil. 1419-40. 

5 Cf. G. Schepps, Zu Boeth. (in Commenta- 
tiones Woelffiin., Lpz. 1891, 275-80). 
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C. Baeumker complete his researches for a critical edition of the Categ. Decem.' The 
programme of the Union Académique Internationale includes the publication of 
critical texts of Boethius’ and later translators’ versions as part of the Aristoteles 
Latinus in the Corp. Philosoph. Med. Aevi. One result of the preliminary researches 
for this Corpus was the discovery of a hitherto unpublished Latin translation which 
was soon identified as the genuine text of Boethius’ version.? 


II. Before Boethius 


The Categ. must have been imported into the Latin world by Terentius Varro: 
Ni Varronis mei inter latiaris glorias celebrati mihi eruditio industriaque 
suppeteret, possem femina doricae nationis apud Romuleae vocis examina aut 
admodum rudis aut satis barbara reperiri; quippe post Platonis aureum flumen 
atque Aristotelicam facultatem Marci Terentii prima me in latinam vocem 
pellexit industria ac fandi possibilitatem per scholas Ausonias comparavit. 
(Mart. Cap. De Nuft. iv. 335, pp. 154-5 Dick.) 
It is difficult to think that these words, uttered by the ‘Dialectica’ at the beginning 
of her speech, do not apply as much to the Categ. as to the other parts of logic. On 
the other hand, there is no sufficient reason to think that Martianus copied or 
somehow paraphrased Varro himself; it is more likely that he had before him 
a more recent Latin version. We are not entitled, therefore, to use Martianus’ 
section on the categories as evidence of the Latin or Greek text of the first 


century B.C. 


For all we know, the four centuries following Varro, down to c. A.D. 350, produced 
no new Latin Categ. Quintilian may well owe what little knowledge he appears to 
have of this work (Inst. Or. 3. 6. 23-4) either to Varro or to the Greek text itself 
or to some intermediate Greek or Latin source. The other rhetoricians and the 
grammarians do not seem to be much better informed, and no evidence can be found 
in them of Latin editions of Aristotle’s logical works. 

The fourth-century ‘renaissance’ awoke within the Latin culture of the West that 
interest in the Categ. which continued with only short interruptions for thirteen 
centuries, and even down to the present day. St. Augustine describes his contem- 
poraries enthusiasm for the newly discovered greatness of the book, and the way in 
which it was studied in the Latin schools shortly after A.D. 370: 

Annos natus ferme viginti, cum in manus meas venissent Aristotelica quaedam, 
quas appellant decem categorias—quarum nomine, cum eas rhetor Carthagini- 
ensis magister meus buccis tyfo crepantibus commemoraret et alii qui docti 
habebantur, tamquam in nescio quid magnum et divinum suspensus inhiabam— 
legi eas solus et intellexi. Quas cum contulissem cum eis qui se dicebant vix eas 
magistris eruditissimis non loquentibus tantum, sed multa in pulvere depingenti- 
bus intellexisse, nihil inde aliud mihi dicere potuerunt quam ego solus apud me 
ipsum legens cognoveram. (Confess. iv. 16.) 

What were these ‘Aristotelica quaedam’ that Augustine read and understood so 
easily? If we exclude the possibility of his reading the Greek original or a Greek 
paraphrase, as it seems we must, we might think of one of the three Latin Categ. 
which we know to have been in circulation about that time, i.e. Victorinus’ translation 


' See C. Baeumker and B. S. v. Walters- 
hausen, Frihmittelalt. Gloss. d. angebl. Jepa, 
Miinst. 1924 (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Philos. d. 
Mittelalt. xxIv. i), 5. 

2 Cf. Union Académ. Internat., Arist. Lat., 
codic. descr. G. Lacombe, etc., i, Rome, 1939; 
L. Minio-Paluello, ‘The Genuine Text of Boeth.’s 
Transl. of Arist.’s Categ.’ (Mediaev. and Renaiss. 





St. I. ii [1943], 151-77). The need of a new edi- 
tion of the Latin Organon was lately emphasized 
by F. Solmsen, ‘Boeth. and the Hist. of the 
Org.’ (Amer. Journ. of Philol. \xv [1944], 69-74), 
n. 19. 

3 Cf. P. Wessner, ‘Mart. Cap.’ (P-W, Realenz. 
xiv), 2009-10, and H. Dahlmann, ‘M. Terent. 
Varro’ (ibid., Supplbd. vi), 1259. 
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and commentary, Martianus’ chapters in the De Nuft., and the Categ. Decem; 
although it is obvious that other ‘magistri eruditissimi’ in Carthage and elsewhere 
may have produced translations and paraphrases later lost. 

It is known that Marius Victorinus translated the Categ. and commented upon 
it,’ but his version and commentary have not reached us, nor is it likely that 
Augustine read them; if he had, he would probably have mentioned them, as he was 
anxious to give the converted rhetorician his due. One can also exclude the possi- 
bility of their being identical with the Pseudo-Augustinian Categ. Dec., since the 
language and style of this paraphrase are totally different from those of Victorinus’ 
translation of Porphyry’s etcaywyy, and what is known of the historical references in 
the Categ. Dec. cannot be easily reconciled with what we know of Victorinus’ life and 
work. It is, however, possible that Victorinus’ translation was not wholly lost to us, 
as it may have provided Martianus Capella with a recent text to be used for his 
extract. A careful comparison between the vocabulary of Victorinus’ extant works 
and that of Martianus might help to decide whether this is so. 

The De Nupitis represents perhaps the oldest extant document in any language 
containing most of the Categ. Only the scanty evidence to be got from Greek commen- 
tators of the first century B.c. and down to c. A.D. 350, and especially from Porphyry’s 
Expositio per Interrog. et Respons. is older than Martianus’ paraphrase. The only 
other claimant to priority is the Categ. Dec., which will be considered below. Martianus, 
or his immediate source, did not translate Aristotle. What he gives us is a detailed 
paraphrase, enlarging here and there on subjects appended to the Categ. by the 
Peripatetics, Stoics, and possibly neo-Pythagoreans, explaining difficult points more 
or less faithfully, and sometimes inverting the order of long passages. The first 
section on homonyms and synonyms is completed by the non-Aristotelian, perhaps 
Stoic, definitions and examples of polyonyms and heteronyms; the section on quality, 
instead of following that on relation, comes before that on quantity as in Pseudo- 
Archytas’ zepi r@v xabodov Adywv ;? of the last chapters (Postpraedicamenta), only that 
on the opposites is taken into consideration. A very few short passages are translated 
so literally that the underlying Greek text can be reconstructed word for word. 
Martianus’ evidence, therefore, is good enough to prove that the contents of the 
Categ. known to him agree on the whole and in many details with our Greek text, 
but he gives little help for its reconstruction on the many points in which later 
evidence is not uniform. His silence on the last chapters is not enough to show that 
they were not included, or were suspected to be spurious, in the version of the Categ. 
from which he derived his information. 

The Categ. Dec. share with the De Nuf#zt. the rights of old age, as both of them were 
written certainly before the end of the fourth century, and probably between 350 
and 380. Two points might even suggest that Augustine had this book in his hands: 
the number decem accompanies categoriae to form the title both in Augustine and in 
the oldest MSS. of this paraphrase, and the separation of the category of substance in 
contrast to the other nine is insisted upon both by Augustine and by the anonymous 
author. But this is a very fragile foundation for such a hypothesis, unless other good 
reasons are found to strengthen it. 

The Categ. Dec. was attributed to Augustine from the end of the eighth century 
to the end of the seventeenth, in spite of his words in the Confess., which make it very 
difficult to think that he had written anything of the kind, and in spite of the com- 
pletely non-Augustinian style of this treatise. Even after the Maurist editors had 
exposed this mistake, scholars like A. Jourdain and J. Th. Buhle reckoned Augustine 
Notion. Univers. et De Oppos. libellor. reliqy 
Diss. Marburg, 1908 (but 1906), 38, 44. 


t Cassiod. Instit. 2. 18, p. 128 Mynors. 
2 Cf. Simplicius, Jn Categ. 121. 13 ff., Kalbfl., 
and F. Schulte, Archytae qui ferebantur De 
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among the translators of Aristotle on account of the Categ. Dec.' J. A. Fabricius and 
others after him suggested as a possible author of this work Vegetius Praetextatus.? 
But if there is one Latin author of the fourth century who must be excluded from 
this claim, it is the philosopher and statesman Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, the only 
person, apart from Aristotle and Themistius, to be mentioned in this text: 


. apud Graecos xeio8a:, apud nos iacere, sive ut Augorius [sic], quem ego 
inter doctissimos habeo, voluit, situs dicitur. (Col. 1434 Migne.) 
That this “Augorius’ is Vettius Agorius Praetextatus seems clear when this passage 
is read in conjunction with what we know of him from Boethius and with our Anony- 
mous’s mention of Themistius : 


Vetius Praetextatus priores postremosque Analyticos non vertendo Ari- 
stotelem latino sermoni tradidit, sed transferendo Themistium, quod qui utrosque 
legit facile intellegit. (Boeth., De Interpr. Ed. Sec. i, pp. 3-4 Meiser.) 


. ut Themistio nostrae aetatis erudito philosopho placet (Categ. Dec., col. 
1422); ...cum nobis Themistii nostra memoria egregii philosophi magisterium non 
deesset. (Ibid. 1440.) 


The mention of Agorius by the anonymous author and their common relationship 
with Themistius lead us to look for our logician in the learned Roman circle in which 
Vettius Agorius Praetextatus was, together with Symmachus, one of the most 
prominent personalities. It is possible that this circle produced several students of 
the Organon and that none of its known members is our author. One name, however, 
calls for more attention than the rest. Boethius goes on, after the words quoted above, 
in the following way: 


Albinus quoque de isdem rebus (i.e. logic) scripsisse perhibetur, cuius ego 
geometricos quidem libros editos scio, de dialectica vero diu multumque quaesitos 
reperire non valui; sive igitur ille omnino tacuit nos praetermissa dicemus, sive 
aliquid scripsit nos quoque docti viri imitati studium in eadem laude versabimur. 


This Albinus ‘vir doctus’ is probably the same as the Albinus ‘vir magnificus’ whose 
work on music Cassiodorus read in the Rome library (De Mus., PL 1xx, 1212), and 
possibly the author of the De meiris.3 He cannot belong to an age very near to 
Boethius’ who had no longer access to his works and was not even sure of the extent 
of his philosophical works. Is he then one of the ‘filosofica famiglia’ of the fourth- 
century Albini of whom several names have reached us? If so, he may well be one 
of the three of that name whom we find in Macrobius’ Saturnalia as belonging to 
Praetextatus’ circle. Symmachus’ letters to both Praetextatus and one of the Albini 
confirm the historical character of this cultural relationship between some member of 
this family and Vettius Agorius.¢ It may be argued that the similarity between 


développem. philos. du Moy. Age’, in Rev. Belge 
de Philol. et d’ Hist. viii [1929], 430) it appears that 
G. Schepps (whose article in Blatt. f. d. bayer. 
Gymnasialschulwesen, xxviii [1892], 595, it was 
not possible to see) dates the Categ. Dec. to the 
4th-—sth cent., and does not seem to suggest any 
name of author. 

3 Cf. M. Schanz, Gesch. d. rém. Litter. tv. 13, 
Munich, 1914, 142. 

* On the possible survival of Albinus’ geo- 
metrical work down to the roth cent. cf. P. 
Tannery and A. Clerval, ‘Une correspond. 
d’écolatres du XI® siécle’, Par. 1901 (Not. et 
Extr. XXXVI. ii. 487-543, espec. 531); M. Manitius, 
Gesch. d. lat. Liter. d. Mittelalt. ii, Munich, 1923, 


1 Cf. the preface to the Categ. Dec. in the first 
Maurist edition, 21-2, and 2nd ed. 619-20 
(= PL xxxii. 1419-20). A. Jourdain, Recherches 
crit. sur l’dge et Vorig. des trad. lat. d’ Amist.*, 
Paris, 1843, 23; J. Th. Buhle, op. cit., 331, 350. 

2 J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Graeca, iiit, Hamb. 
1793, 211; J. Th. Buhle, op. cit., 331; W. S. 
Teuffel, &c., Gesch. d. rom. Liter. iii®, Lpz. 1913, 
302, 366 ; F. Ueberweg and K. Praechter, Grundr. 
d. Gesch. d. Philos. i**, Berl. 1926, 648. On V. A. 
Praetext. see O. Seeck’s introduction to Q. Aur. 
Symmachi, Quae supersunt (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Auct. Ant. vi. i), Berl. 1883, Ixxxiii-xc; and 
J. Nistler, V. A. Praetext. (Klio, x [1910], 462- 
75). From A. Van de Vijver (‘Les étapes du 
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Praetextatus’ work on the Analytica and the Anonymous’s Caieg. Dec., and their 
common dependence on Themistius, are accidental; that the ‘Augorius’ of the 
editions is not Vettius Agorius Praetextatus and may be another student interested 
in logical terminology ; that it was only by chance that Boethius mentioned Prae- 
textatus and Albinus side by side as authorities on logic, and that the connexion 
between Agorius and the Albini in Macrobius and Symmachus does not point neces- 
sarily to a common cultural activity. These coincidences nevertheless suggest the 
hypothesis that one Albinus is the author of the Categ. Dec. One might even ask one- 
self whether an ignorant scribe of the eighth century could not read the two letters 
1b in the name Albinus as a capital U, and take the whole AUznus as a compendium 
of Augustinus, thus giving rise to the attribution which prevailed for nine centuries." 
The Categ. Dec. reproduces at least in parts a Greek text. It is not possible to say 
whether this is only Themistius’ paraphrase of the Categ. as Prantl thought (Gesch. 
d. Log. im Abendl. i. 640, 670-1), or the paraphrase with Aristotle’s text, and possibly 
other works as well. Although the Latin paraphrase has much longer sections devoted 
to explanations and amplifications of the Categ. than the De Nuft. has, it contains 
a very literal translation of several passages of Aristotle’s text and a much more 
detailed rendering of its whole content than can be found in Martianus. The Greek 
original is apparent under the Latin words in many places, as at 1220-2 (PL xxxil. 1423): 





Ex his quae sunt, alia de subiecto signifi- Tav dvrwyv ra péev kal’ troKepevov Twos 
cantur et in subiecto non sunt; ut homo 
de subiecto quidem significatur aliquo 


homine .. . in subiecto autem nullo est; 


A€éyerat ev brroKeyevw Sé€ ovdevi €oTw. olov 
avOpwros Kal? drroKxeypéevov pev Aéyerat Tot 
twos avOpwrov év dtrokeysevw Sé ovdevi 
€OTU. 

and at 1625-8 (1425): 

Eorum quae nulla sui copulatione dicun- Tév xara pydepiav cuprdroKny Aeyopevww 
tur, quodcumque singulare dictum fuerit, 
aut usian significat aut quantitatem aut 
qualitatem aut ad aliquid aut iacere 
aut facere aut pati aut ubi aut quando 
aut habere. 


, bal 4 bal 

EKaOTOV HroL ovciav onpaiver 7) TOGOV 7 

~ n 7 bal 

TOLOV 7) pos TL TOU 7H ToTE 7) KEtoOa 7 
EXEL 7) TrOLEiv 7) TaGyXELV. 


This word-for-word translation is, nevertheless, so Latin in style that even in the 
passages literally translated it is impossible to decide on the minor details of the 
Greek original. The Categ. Dec., therefore, while confirming more completely than 
Martianus does the fact that the fourth-century text of the Categ. used by the 
Constantinopolitan and Roman students did not differ in essentials from ours, does 
not give much help for a critical reconstitution of the original Greek text. 


III. Boethius 


Before the end of the Middle Ages we meet three more Latin Categ.: the first 
(A.D. 510) by Boethius, the second by an anonymous translator of the ninth or early 
tenth century, and the third (A.D. 1266) by William of Moerbeke. Boethius’ still 
unpublished version is by far the most important for the study of the Greek text. 
His method of translating is of a religious faithfulness to the words of his original. 
His sacrifice of Latin usage does not run to the extremes which were reached between 
the ninth and the thirteenth centuries, but it is such as to give us almost a Greek text 
in Latin letters. Commenting upon the words Aéyw 8€ adrov tov peta dwvis Aoyov 


happened later when Alcuin’s (=Albinus’) De 
Dialect. was published as Augustine’s Logica 
(edd. Flor. 1489 and 1490, and Venice, 1500); cf. 
Gesamtkat. d. Wiegendr., nos. 2957-0. 


778, n. 2, 780-1; and id. in Philol. Wochenschr. 
lii [1932], 1100. For the Albini in the 4th cent. 
cf. O. Seeck, op. cit., clxxiv—clxxxiil. 

1 Something of this kind seems to have 
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yryvopevov (4534-5), Boethius justifies himself for translating them by an unnecessarily 
long Latin phrase: 

Graeca oratio utriusque vocabulum et rationis et orationis Adyov appellat; 
quae ne quid mendax translatio culparetur idcirco addidi: ‘Dico vero illam quae fit 
cum voce orationem.’ Apud Latinos enim nulla alia oratio est praeter hanc solam 
quae fit cum voce orationem, apud Graecos vero est alius Adyos qui fit in animi 
cogitatione; quocirca, ne quid deesset, etiam hoc quod Latinam orationem minus 
esset conventens transtult. (204 Migne.) 

In spite of this servility Boethius cannot help respecting the Latin language in 
a few points which must be taken into account when his translation is used for the 
study of the Greek text: 

(a) Some Greek words are not translated: viz. (1) the article, except where the 
meaning would be obscure; if so, the relative pronouns accompanied by forms of the 
verb esse are used ; (2) very often the particles dv, ye, wov, and re; and (3) quite often 
the particles pév, dé, odv, and 57, and sometimes ydp if any of them is followed or 
preceded immediately by one or more of the others. 

(b) Latin words are added in these cases: (1) sometimes the verb esse when it is 
tacitly understood in Greek, e.g. ‘necesse est, manifestum est’ for avdy«n, SAAov; 
and (2) other words which complete elliptical Greek phrases, as at 251 ‘diceretur’ and 
‘praedicaretur’ after ‘hominem’ and ‘homine’. 

(c) Inversions take place (1) when the Latin language cannot possibly admit the 
Greek order of words, as in the case of nam for yap; (2) when the Latin construction 
helps. to avoid misunderstandings that might arise from keeping the Greek order; 
and (3) sometimes when the literal rendering is not affected by slight alterations 
in the construction. 

(d) Other changes, to be ascribed to Boethius’ independence of the Greek rather 
than to different readings in his Greek text, are very rare; e.g. 2512 ro pev. . . idvov 
paAdov . . . To S€ Kowdrepov = illud . . . magis proprium . . . hoc vero minus; 5532 
€repov = solam alterius relationem ; 8*5 €or. = permanet. In a few instances it may 
be suspected that Boethius did not grasp the full meaning of Aristotle’s words, as at 
7#24-5, where he twice omitted the relative pronoun, and at 1323, where he added 
non. It is possible, however, that these are mistakes of the archetype on which our 
MSS. depend. 

The Categ. resulting from this method of translating is hardly less valuable than 
a Greek MS. of the early sixth century. As no such MS. has reached us, Boethius’ text 
is comparable in value only to the equally faithful Armenian and Syriac versions of 
the fifth to seventh centuries. When all the evidence of these five texts is collected 
it will be possible to have a much more complete knowledge of the Greek Categ. at 
that period than can be had from the scanty quotations by Greek commentators or 
from their lemmata, which are often influenced in our MSS. by late copies of the 
complete text. But even before a detailed study of Sergius’ and Jacob’s Syriac 
translation is made, it is possible to draw some conclusions from the material already 
available in print and from the text of Boethius’ version on which I have based my 
collations : 

(a) The Greek copies current in the fifth to seventh centuries agreed among 
themselves and with the later Greek tradition on most essential features; e.g. all of 
them include the Postpraedicamenta (11515-15542) and the diplography at 26. 

(6) They varied from each other in many details; most of these old variants are 
preserved also in one or more later Greek MSS., and a large proportion of the variants 
which differentiate these later copies go back to the older texts. 

(c) Waitz’s choice of B, i.e. MS. Marcian. 201 of the end of the tenth century, as 
the best Greek MS. is confirmed as on the whole right; but 
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(2) Other MSS. appear to represent other traditions, equally good or better, going 
back at least to the fifth to sixth century; this is especially true of m (i.e. Ambros. 
490, formerly L. 93 sup. ; of the 9th—1oth cent.), and, to a lesser degree, of C (= Coislin. 
330, of the roth—11th cent.) and e (= Laurent. 72. 3 of the ? 14th cent.). 

(e) In no instance do the older texts agree on a reading worse than the best found 
in Greek MSS. 

(f) In a few instances the older tradition stands unanimous against the Greek 
MSS. with readings at least as good as those found in them. 

(g) In about thirty instances the older tradition (supported in most of these cases 
by ”) gives unanimously a better text than that accepted, usually from B, by Waitz. 

(kh) In about forty more passages the agreement of the older texts (often supported 
by and always by some Greek MSS.) gives evidence in favour of a text at least as 
good as that chosen by Waitz. 

The frequent coincidence between the Greek MS. m and the older tradition con- 
firms what had already been pointed out by S. Schiiler, K. Kalbfleisch, and G. 
Furlani on the importance of this MS., which is perhaps the oldest still extant.! They 
even exaggerated the extent of its similarity to the older texts. It is true that it 
agrees with them on many important points against other Greek MSS., but it is not 
true that it is nearer to them than B is, since it has a great number of variants 
differentiating it from all older texts. It is, however, interesting to notice that the 
importance of ” as preserving old features was emphasized also in regard to the De 
Interpret. by K. Meiser and J. G. E. Hoffmann, who found striking examples of this 
fact while examining the Latin and Syriac translations of the De Interpret.’ 

In several cases Boethius, while disagreeing with some or all of the other old 
translations, supports good alternative readings found in one or other Greek MS., 
most frequently . Some of these cases, and all those in which he agrees with all the 
older texts, will be found at the end of this paper. 


IV. After Boethwus 

Boethius’ translation was used by Cassiodorus for his short section on the cate- 
gories (Instit. I1. iii. gq—10, pp. 113-14 Mynors). He seems to be the last author to quote 
directly from this version, unless he also availed himself of an intermediate source. 
Isidorus (Etym. 11. xxvi Lindsay) does not seem to have known it; his account of the 
Categ. is a mosaic of fragments taken from Cassiodorus (§§ 1, 2 beginning, 4, 6, and 15), 
Martianus Capella (§§ 2 and 3), and Ps.-Augustine (§ 13 except the beginning = Categ. 
Dec., col. 1425 Migne), and of other passages possibly elaborated by Isidorus himself 
on the basis of the Categ. Dec. and other lost texts. During the revival of learning at 
the end of the eighth and in the ninth century it was the Categ. Dec. that held the 
ground till a partly new translation came into circulation. This was, as far as is 


1 Cf. S. Schiller, op. cit., 12; K. Kalbfleisch, 
op. cit., villi; G. Furlani, Le Categ., etc., 7; id., 
La versione, etc., 323, 325. 

2 C. Meiser, ‘Des Boeth. Uebersetzg. d. epi 
épunveias’ (Jahrb. f. cl. Philol. cxvii [1878], 
247-53, espec. 249); J. G. E. Hoffmann, De 
Hermeneut. ap. Syros Aristot., Lpz. 1869, 20. 

3 On Isidorus’ ignorance of Boethius’ works 
and on the history of the Categ. Dec. in* the 
Middle Ages cf. A. Van de Vijver, op. cit., 
430-6. On the new translation cf. the article 
quoted at page 65, n. 2, which may, however, have 
to be corrected on one point. This version is 
perhaps slightly older than is there stated (pp. 
165-6). MS. F. v. Class. n. 7, of the former Im- 





perial Library of St. Petersburg, ascribed to the 
gth—1oth cent., contains this non-Boethian text, as 
appears from the few lines quoted by A. Staerk, 
Les Manuscr. Lat. a la Bibl. Impér. de S. Pétersb. 
i, St. Pet. 1910, 127. The same seems to be true 
of the Reichenau MS. 172 attributed to the early 
oth cent. by A. Holder (Die Handschr. d. 
grossherz. bad. Hof- u. Landsbibl. in Karlsruhe, 
v, Lpz. 1906, 403), and to the 9th-1oth cent. by 
Fr. A. Dondaine who revised the description of 
this MS. for the Arist. Lat. (i. 638-9). If the 
older dates are right, the translation cannot be 
later than the 9thcent.and E. Franceschini’sstate- 
ment that gth-cent. MSS. of this text still exist 
would prove right (cf. his Aristotele nel Medto 
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known, the only version from Aristotle into Latin to be made between Boethius’ time 
and the early twelfth century. 

This translation, which remained the standard text of the Categ. in Latin from the 
tenth to the early sixteenth century and was reprinted even later (for the last time 
in PL lxiv with Boethius’ commentary), was the work of an unknown scholar not 
later than the early tenth century. It was soon attributed to Boethius, e.g. in an 
eleventh-century MS. of the Brussels Royal Library (5439-43). Though this attribu- 
tion was by no means accepted universally in MSS. and early editions, it was never 
questioned until very recently by the students of Aristotelian translations, perhaps 
because it appeared in the form of /emmazta in all the editions of Boethius’ commen- 
tary and no other version was known which could be attributed with more reason 
to him.’ It is now known that this version, which might rightly be called the vulgate 
text of the Latin Categ., is in fact a mixture of many sections taken from Boethius’ 
translation, viz. those sections which appeared as /emmata in early medieval MSS. of 
this commentary, and of the remaining sections translated anew from the Greek. 

It is this version that was used by J. Th. Buhle and Th. Waitz as a trustworthy 
document for their critical editions. Curiously enough both of them thought it a 
question of two old Latin translations, one by Boethius and another by a ‘vetus 
interpres’, while in fact they were referring only to different editions of this one non- 
Boethian text and neither of them used or knew the genuine Boethian version.? As 
this mistake has left several traces, not only in the two above-mentioned editions, 
but also in Zenker’s collation of the Arabic translation and in J. Strache and M. 
Wallies’ edition of the Topica (Lpz. 1923, xiii), and as the existence of this ‘vetus 
interpres’ as distinct from the authors of the vulgate translations of the Organon was 
never disputed, it may be useful to expose the roots of this error. 

In his list of Latin translators of Aristotle, Buhle mentions Boethius and refers, 
for the Organon, to the Basle editions of 1546 and 1570, in which the vulgate texts are 
printed as his genuine work. Buhle, however, did not avail himself of these editions 
for the Categ. as, he says, ‘textus Aldinus, . . . quem separatim excussi, iam ad eam 
(sc. Boethii translationem) emendatus et correctus est’. On the other hand, he came 
across a copy of the Latin edition of the Organon published in Venice in 1481 without 
any translator’s name. Comparing this text with the Greek, J. Th. Buhle recognized 
(op. cit., II. vi) its importance as a very literal and old reproduction of an exception- 
ally good Greek original. He therefore collated it quite thoroughly, giving this ‘vetus 
interpres Latinus’ a large share in his ‘animadversiones criticae’ and basing on him 
many readings throughout the Organon. He found also in the Kulenkamp Library 
in Géttingen a MS. (now Gotha, Bibl. Duc. Membr. i. 94 = no. 12 Jacobs) of the 
thirteenth to fourteenth century which contained the same text as the 1481 edition, 
but lacked the Categ., De Interpr., and sections of the Anal. and Top. ;* and obtained 
in it confirmation for some readings of the old edition. 


Evo Latino, extr. from Aitt del IX Congresso xix, xxiv, and passim in the notes, 266-322. 
Nazion. di Filos., Padua, 1934-5, p. 7). 3 Op. cit. 11. vi. It is not clear from where he 
' Early editions of the Latin Organon without took this information, as no mention of any 
commentary are anonymous as regards the Latin translation is to be found in the Aldine 
translator; e.g. those of Augsburg, 1479, Venice, _ edition. 
1481, and Paris, c. 1484 (nos. 2335, 2391, and 4 The edition of 148: was published by 
2392 in the Gesamtkat. d. Wiegendr.). The first Philippus Venetus under the title of Textus 
edition of Boethius’ commentary with this Logicales. The MS. used by Buhle and by Waitz 
version as lemmata is that of Naples, c. 1475 was again described by F. Jacobs in the section 
(no. 2390 in the Gesamtkat.). devoted to the Scriptores Graect et Lat. Manuscer. 
2 J. Th. Buhle, op. cit., 1. xv, 163, 164, 205, in his and F. A. Ukert’s Beitr. z. dit. Liter. d. 
and passim in the critical notes at pp. 526-48;  herzogl. offentl. Bibl. zu Gotha, i, Lps. 1835, 207, 
and 11 (Bipont. 1792), v, vi. Th. Waitz, op. cit., | and by the editors of Arzst. Lat. i. 679-80. 
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Th. Waitz, in spite of his poor opinion of Buhle’s work, accepted without any 
further inquiry the latter’s statements about the ‘vetus interpres’ and took from him 
several readings of the Venice edition of 1481; on some doubtful points he even 
re-examined the Gotha MS. On the other hand, he collated the presumed ‘Boethian’ 
text of the Categ., using perhaps the Basle edition of 1546, and did not realize that it 
was fundamentally identical with the 1481 edition. It is true that on a number of 
points the Basle editor took more liberties than he ought in order to give a more 
readable text: 

meliora quam fuerant hactenus impressa multo reddidimus eius commentaria 
quae partim varia transcriptione labefactata stabiliri partim longa vetustate 
collapsa reparari multis in locis desiderabant (from the ‘epistola nuncupatoria’ at 

p. vi of the Basle edition of 1546 and col. 541-2 in Migne) ; 
and what J. M. Rota says of the ‘commentaria’ must apply of course also to the 
lemmata. A careful comparison of the two editions would, however, have shown 
Waitz the identity of the text of the Categ. contained in them. 

The value of Buhle’s and Waitz’s collations of this vulgate text is moreover im- 
paired by their having used late and bad copies of it. Waitz is even more misleading 
in attributing all the readings of his ‘Boethian’ text to the sixth century, while, so 
far as they are not corrupted in the edition he used, they go back in part only to the 
ninth century. No reliable edition of this version exists; those of c. 1475 and of 1481 
are, perhaps, the most faithful to the original. The text which has been used for the 
purpose of the present study has been arrived at through the collation of several 
MSS. ranging from the tenth to the fourteenth century, and corrects the editions on 
a number of points. The relation of this version to the Greek text may be summarized 
as follows: 

(a) The sections taken over from Boethius reproduce a good MS. of the older 
translation, apart from a number of slight alterations (possibly prior to the new 
version) which may or may not reflect a Greek text different from Boethius’ own; in 
any case hardly anything can be gathered from these alterations that can be useful 
for the reconstitution of the Greek Categ. 

(b) The sections translated anew (mostly between 1023 and the end) reproduce, 
with an even greater fidelity than the Boethian version does, a Greek original which 
cannot be more recent than the end of the ninth century. 

(c) This Greek original was in agreement with the older tradition, known to us 
through the translations of the fifth to seventh centuries, in most points in which 
this tradition disagrees with the readings accepted by Waitz. 

(d) Only in three cases out of eighteen does the new version support the reading 
chosen by Waitz against the older tradition; and in the only important instance in 
which it differs from all the older known texts (1126-7), it agrees with both B and 
n, i.e. with another, almost certainly old, tradition. 

The readings in which the vulgate text differs from Boethius’ version, whether it 
agrees or not with this, are mentioned throughout the selected apparatus below. 

The last pre-Renaissance Latin translation of the Categ. is that by William of 
Moerbeke (A.D. 1266), and is a part of his version of Simplicius’ commentary.' This 
translation has neither been studied nor published, apart from the dozen lines printed 
in Arist. Lat. (p. 205), from which no conclusion can be drawn about the Greek text 
underlying it. It is not likely that William did more than render with his well-known 
pedantic accuracy a copy of Simplicius with complete /emmata, or, where he found 
no lemmaia, supplement them from a full Greek text of the Categ. K. Kalbfleisch 

t Cf. K. Kalbfleisch’s preface to his edition of and end of this translation of both commentary 
Simplicius’ commentary, viii, ix, and xvii; and and text are printed from MS. Paris, B.N. Lat. 
Arist. Lat. i. 98-9 and 205, where the beginning 14714. 
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says that the translation of the commentary corresponds very closely to the Greek 
MS. Paris B.N. 1942 (A in his edition), i.e. the MS. with the longest, though incomplete, 
lemmata among those known to him. If the Greek text used by William is of the same 
kind as that used by the copyist of this MS. for the lemmata, it would be related to 
Waitz’s u (= Basle F. II. 21 = 54 Omont). In any case, William’s translation would 
at best lead to the reconstruction of a Greek MS. possibly as late as the thirteenth 
century. 


V. A Contribution to the Revision of the Greek Text 

The apparatus that follows is centred on Boethius’ translation and includes all 
its readings (except those of minor importance) which can claim the right to correct 
the text given by Waitz. It is divided into three sections including : 

(A) the words and phrases on which all the available texts older than the extant 

Greek MSS. agree in giving a better reading than that chosen by Waitz; 

(B) the passages in which they agree in giving a reading at least as good as that 

given by Waitz; and 

(C) a number of passages in which Boethius stands with other old translators 

and/or m and/or B against an equally good (or worse) text given by Waitz.! 

The following texts have been drawn upon: 

(1) Boethius’ translation, collated on MSS. Arras 862 (343), Monac. CLM 18480, 
Oxon. Laud. 49, Paris. B.N. Lat. 2788, Ven. Marc. Z.L. 497 and Z.L. 272 
(= Val. x. 25), and Laurent. S. Marci 114 and 130, some of the eleventh, others 
of the twelfth century; the first gives a continuous but incomplete text, the 
second and third give both a continuous text and the commentary with in- 
complete /emmata, the Paris and first Ven. contain the continuous text, and 
the others only the commentary with incomplete lemmata. 

(2) The vulgate text, collated on MSS. Monac. CLM 21564, Brussels Bibl. Reg. 
5439-43, Naples Bibl. Naz. ol. Vindob. 47, Laurent. S. Marci 125 and 166 (all 
written between the late roth and the 12th cent.), and others of a later date. 

(3) The Armenian translation, as collated by F. C. Conybeare and recollated in 
a few passages where Conybeare’s list of readings appeared incomplete. 

(4) Jacob’s Syriac translation as far as published; the scanty material provided 
by S. Schiiler has been used for the unpublished portion. 

(5) George’s Syriac translation, recollated with the Greek to supplement and 
correct Furlani’s lists. 

(6) The Arabic translation, in those passages for which Zenker gave a reliable 
comparison with the Greek ; and 

(7) and (8) Waitz’s collations of the Greek MSS. and B. 

The order of the readings and sigla for each passage quoted in this apparatus is 
as follows : (a) before the square bracket: the number of page, column, and line according 
to Bekker’s edition (Waitz’s numeration is sometimes slightly different); Waitz’s 
text ; and the sigla of the translations or MSS. supporting his reading (no sigla in the 
cases in which Waitz took the reading from MSS. other than m or B); (6) after the 
square bracket: the Greek reading underlying Boethius’ translation, and the sigla of 
the texts supporting it. 


L = Boethius’ transl. 4 = Armenian transl. 
V = Latin vulgate text X = Arabic transl. 

= Jacob’s Syriac transl. = Greek MS. Ambros. 490 
I’ = George’s Syriac transl. B = Greek MS. Marc. 201 


' It is hoped that it will soon be possible to publish a complete collation of Boethius’ transla- 
tion with the Greek text. 
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SEABORNE RAIDS IN PERICLEAN STRATEGY 


ALTHOUGH the decision of Pericles to abandon Attica to devastation in 431 has often 
been severely criticized, the conviction of Thucydides that his defensive strategy was 
sound has been widely accepted during the last half-century.’ On the other hand, the 
offensive side of his strategic plan, consisting mainly of using his fleet to raid coastal 
districts of the Peloponnese, has tended to be dismissed as unimportant by modern 
writers, while a few have condemned it as pointless and wasteful.2 Because Thucy- 
dides devotes so little space to these raids, it is tempting to regard them as minor 
operations, but his careful record of the naval and military resources engaged, to- 
gether with his statement that the force which Pericles commanded in 430 was 
approximately equal to that sent to Sicily in 415 (6. 31. 2—3),3 shows that they were on 
a substantial scale. Their influence upon the course of the war was slight, but if 
Periclean strategy is to be fully appreciated, it is clearly important to inquire why 
they were undertaken. 

The story of these operations in Thucydides does not make impressive reading, 
as a brief summary will show. The first expedition sent out by Pericles sailed towards 
the end of June 431, while the Peloponnesians were still in Attica. It consisted of 
1oo Athenian ships carrying 1,000 hoplites and 400 archers and was joined by 50 ships 
from Corcyra with some unspecified contingents from other western allies. Landings 
were made at several places in the Peloponnese, including Methone, the Messenian 
town inhabited by Laconian Perioeci, which was narrowly saved by Brasidas, and 
Pheia in Elis, which was stormed; more attention seems to have been paid to sys- 
tematic plundering than to assaults on cities. Sollium and Astacus in Acarnania were 
then captured, and Cephallenia was won without bloodshed (2. 17. 4, 23. 2, 25, 30).4 
The Athenian ships on their return voyage landed troops in the Megarid, where they 
co-operated with the invading land-army under Pericles (2. 31. 1). In the same year 
a second fleet of 30 ships raided the coast of eastern Locris at several points with 
some success and established a permanent fort on the uninhabited island of Atalante 
(2. 26, 32). In 430 Pericles himself took command of a fleet of 100 Athenian ships, on 
which 4,000 hoplites and 300 cavalry were embarked, the Chians and Lesbians con- 
tributing a supplementary squadron of 50 ships. Sailing at the end of June, this 
force landed near Epidaurus, plundered the country extensively, and almost succeeded 
in capturing the city; it then plundered the territory of Troezen, Halieis, and Her- 
mione and landed at Prasiae in Laconia, where after still more plundering of the 
country the small town was captured and sacked. Pericles then withdrew somewhat 
abruptly from Peloponnesian waters and sent this force immediately to Potidaea 
under Hagnon (2. 56, 58. 1). 

The expedition to Locris does not present any difficulties and may be dismissed 
in a few words. The landings on the coast and the occupation of Atalante were both 
designed to deter the Locrians, who were notorious for piracy, from ravaging Euboea, 
whose importance to Athens is often stressed (3. 93. 1; 7. 28; 8. 1. 3, 95. 2; Aristoph. 

‘ Busolt, Gr. Gesch. ill. 2. go1-2; Meyer, Sparta, 62 (‘These naval parades round the 
G. d. A. iv. 297-9; Adcock, C.A.H. v. 195-6; Peloponnese were extraordinarily futile’); De 
Miltner, R.E. xix. 781. Even Beloch, who leads Sanctis, Storia det Greci, ii. 268. 
the attack on Periclean strategy (Gr. Gesch. ii. 3 De Sanctis, loc. cit., apparently ignores this 
I. 300 with n. 1, cf. his earlier Att. Politik, 22-4), passage when he writes of ‘piccoli sbarchi sulle 
agrees that he was right in refusing to fight a coste del Peloponneso’. 
pitched battle in Attica. * Throughout this paper all references where 

2 Grundy, Thucydides, 354-5; Beloch, loc. the author is unspecified are to Thucydides. 
cit.; Henderson, Great War between Athens and 
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Wasps, 715-18). Thucydides states that this was the object of these operations, and 
there is every reason to believe him, especially as hostages were taken. These police 
measures were essentially defensive: their resemblance to the more ambitious 
operations round the Peloponnese is only superficial, and the establishment of a 
fortified post manned by Athenian troops is most unusual at this stage of the war." 

Before attempting to discover the motives of Pericles in undertaking the raids 
on the Peloponnese it will be convenient to examine the attitude of Thucydides 
towards them. Clearly he did not know what objects they were intended to gain, 
and as it was his custom to record motives only where he had reliable evidence, he 
has preferred silence to guesswork. While Pericles saw advantages in publishing 
the main principles of his defensive strategy before the outbreak of the war, to have 
disclosed details of his offensive plans in advance was obviously undesirable, and there 
is no good reason for believing that Thucydides ever served on the board of strategi 
with him or had access to any secret information on his designs.’ One of the reasons 
why these expeditions seem so aimless and haphazard is that Thucydides has merely 
summarized the operations at each point where an important landing was made. 
His bleak notes have none of the lively interest of the pages on the campaigns of 
Demosthenes in the north-west or of Brasidas in Chalcidice, in which the forces 
engaged were smaller. Lack of information on their purpose, together with a convic- 
tion that, as they resulted neither in triumph nor in disaster, their effect was incon- 
siderable, may account largely for his treatment of these raids. Yet it is hard to resist 
the impression that he disapproved of them, believing them to be neither a necessary 
part of Periclean strategy nor sufficiently effective to compensate for the heavy 
expenditure which they must have involved.* This impression receives some support 
from his famous eulogy of Pericles, in which he has expressed his personal opinions 
more openly than in any other passage (2. 65. 6-13). He approved unreservedly of 
concentration upon defence and believed that, if maintained, it would have led to 
ultimate victory, but his silence on any offensive measures and his condemnation of 
the ambitious enterprises undertaken by others suggest that he himself favoured 
a more than Periclean strategy which excluded even expeditions round the Pelopon- 
nese.5 It is also significant that the last speech of Pericles (2. 60-4) contains no refer- 
ence to the seaborne raids of 431 and 430; if Thucydides had considered them to be 
effective or even likely to lead to an eventual improvement of the situation, he would 
surely have caused them to be used as an antidote to Athenian depression. That 
a favourable peace could have been won by allowing the Peloponnesians to exhaust 
their strength and their patience in Attica without retaliation is at least a plausible 
view, in which Thucydides may have had implicit faith, but the facts which he records 
prove that Pericles was far from content to remain on the defensive. 

It is also conceivable, if most improbable, that lack of information or his personal 
disapproval of these raids may have led Thucydides to obscure an important and 
immediate result achieved by them. Diodorus (12. 42. 7-8) states that the expedition 


1 A secondary object of the Locrian opera- * Plutarch (Per. 35. 3) concludes—apparently 
tions may have been to safeguard communica- from the narrative of Thucydides—that the 
tions with the Thessalians, whose cavalry gave operations of 430 were abortive, though he ex- 
some support to the Athenians in the first year presses very different views on those of 431 
of the war (2. 22). The interest shown by both (ibid. 34. 4). Thucydides treats the expeditions 
sides in this area is illustrated by the Spartan of Nicias, about which he is likely to have been 
foundation of Heraclea in 426. well informed through having served at least 

2 Grundy, op. cit. 317-18, though it seems once as his colleague, in much the same way as 
unlikely that Thucydides was so incurious about those of Pericles (Westlake, C.Q. xxxv (1941), 
matters which he leaves unexplained. 59-60). 

3 He only once claims to be aware of the 5 2. 65. 7, jouxdlovrds re Kai TO vavTiKov 
undisclosed motives of Pericles (2. 22. 1). Gepamevovras, cf. 2. 13. 2. 
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SEABORNE RAIDS IN PERICLEAN STRATEGY +7 


of 431 caused the Peloponnesian army to withdraw from Attica, thereby saving the 
country from further devastation.' His later statement that the expedition of 430 
had the same result is palpably false and must be dismissed as one of his many 
doublets (ibid. 45. 3): in this year the Peloponnesians remained for forty days in 
Attica, their longest invasion in the Archidamian War (2. 57. 2), and it is incon- 
ceivable that the Athenians should have promptly lost confidence in Pericles if there 
had been any grounds for believing that his diversion had caused the enemy to with- 
draw.” For the operations of 431 Diodorus may possibly have had access to evidence 
on the reactions of the Spartan High Command derived ultimately from an author 
better informed than Thucydides, who merely states that the Peloponnesians remained 
as long as they could feed their troops (2. 23. 3). The hasty retreat of Agis from 
Attica in 425, as soon as he learned that Pylos had been occupied, may be cited in 
support of Diodorus, though other factors were involved (4. 6). Since, however, his 
narrative on this stage of the war is no more than a feeble echo of Thucydides, it is 
far more probable that he has made some mistake or been misled by his source,? 
and that the Athenian raids did not influence the movements of the Peloponnesian 
army in either year. 

Pericles has been credited with the intention of blockading the Peloponnese, and 
his expeditions in the first two summers of the war have been connected with this 
alleged design.* This view is surely untenable. The Peloponnese has a long coastline 
containing many harbours easily accessible to ancient ships, and whereas triremes, 
not being designed to carry large quantities of food and water, normally hugged 
the shore and did not remain long away from their bases, merchant ships did not 
share these limitations and could, if necessary, cross the open sea. By stationing 
fleets at Naupactus, Salamis, and Aegina the Athenians might hope to maintain 
a partial blockade of the Isthmus,® though the channel between Aegina and the 
peninsula of Methana could not be effectively closed until the occupation of the latter, 
while in the Corinthian Gulf a merchant ship skirting the southern shore had an 
excellent chance of slipping past Naupactus, especially at night. If the Athenians 
were to intercept a large proportion of the ships sailing to and from Peloponnesian 
harbours, they would require a vastly increased navy and well-equipped bases on the 
coasts or nearby islands. Fleets operating off the Peloponnese for a few weeks at the 
height of the summer could not hope to interfere decisively with the movement of 
merchant shipping. In 427, when corn was reaching the Peloponnese from Sicily, 
the Athenians used their fleet against the sources of supply instead of trying to inter- 
cept it (3. 86. 4). A blockade of the Peloponnese is mentioned only once in Thucy- 
dides: Alcibiades declares in his speech at Sparta that the Athenians intended, after 
they had conquered Sicily, to build additional triremes from Italian timber and use 
them to blockade the Peloponnese (6. 90. 3, tiv [TeAomovvncov wépé troAvopKobvtes).? 


1 The same point is made in a brief and  Agis to withdraw his army from Attica (12. 
inaccurate note by Frontinus (Strat. 1. 3. 9). 61. 1; cf. Thuc. 4. 6). 

2 In 2. 57. 1 Thucydides quotes a report, in * Busolt, op. cit. iil. 2. 899-901 with 892 n. 6; 
which he does not seem to have had much _ Beloch, loc. cit.; Kromayer in Kromayer and 
confidence, that the withdrawal was hastened Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegftihrung, 152-3; 
by the plague. Miltner, loc. cit. 

3 The earlier statement of Diodorus in 42. 7-8 5 Gomme, Essays in Greek History and 
may possibly be a doublet of 45. 3, the latter Literature, 190-203. 
being a false inference from a sentence in Thucy- © 2, 69. 1 (Corinthian Gulf—though the 
dides stating that, when the expedition of 430 squadron under Phormio was not sent to Nau- 
returned from Prasiae, the Peloponnesians had _  pactus until the winter of 430-429); 2. 93. 4 
already left Attica (2. 56. 6). It is strange that (Nisaea). 

Diodorus, when describing the occupation of 7 2. 7.3 does not refer to blockade, as Corcyra, 
Pylos, does not mention the fact that it induced Cephallenia, Acarnania, and Zacynthus were 
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It is at least debatable whether the Athenian strategi ever entertained all the ambi- 
tious designs described by Alcibiades, but even if he is speaking the truth, he acknow- 
ledges that an increase in Athenian naval strength would be required and that the 
blockade would be supplemented by extensive operations on land. His words 
suggest that the Athenians would be embarking upon an entirely new venture in 
seeking to blockade the Peloponnese.' Certainly the brief sorties in 431 and 430 were 
not planned with this intention. 

Developments in the later years of the Archidamian War suggest that his opera- 
tions may have been designed to lead to the occupation of fortified posts (¢povpia) 
in coastal areas, from which the neighbouring country could be harried throughout 
the year. émvretywods by seaborne troops was a strategy upon which any power 
enjoying command of the sea might embark at will, and Pericles mentions the 
possibility of such operations in the speech which he delivered shortly before the 
outbreak of the war, though only as a retaliatory measure if the enemy established a 
dpovprov in Attica (1. 142. 4). The passage is obscure and perhaps deliberately vague, 
but even if the evidence which it provides is of somewhat doubtful value, this method 
of exhausting the enemy can scarcely have been overlooked until 425, when Demo- 
sthenes suddenly had a happy inspiration while weatherbound at Pylos. The scorn 
which which Eurymedon and Sophocles received his proposal to fortify the headland 
(4. 3. 2-3) suggests rather that they had no faith in émrevytopds than that they had 
never heard of it. From the outset Pericles doubtless considered the adoption of 
émteryiopos, but the withdrawal of the Athenians after the capture of Pheia in 431 
and of Prasiae in 430 without leaving a garrison? indicates that, for the present at 
least, he rejected it as a contributory means of shortening the war. That he might 
have adopted it later, if signs of disintegration were apparent in the Peloponnese 
and all his resources could be thrown into the offensive, is by no means improbable, 
though the occupation even of small plundering bases is not strictly reconcilable with 
his cardinal principle that new conquests should not be attempted during the war 
(1. 144. 1, 2. 65. 7).3 From 425 onwards éemretywopos proved a very effective weapon: 
it led the Spartans to sue for peace soon after the fall of Sphacteria (4. 41. 2-3), 
contributed to the grave decline of Spartan morale (4. 55), might have caused serious 
disturbances among the Helots if Brasidas had not achieved his successful diversion 
in Chalcidice (4. 80), and was partly responsible for the willingness of Sparta to make 
peace in 421 (5. 14. 3), though anxiety to recover the prisoners lost at Sphacteria was 
doubtless a stronger motive (4. 117. 2). In 431, however, long before the offensive 
power of the enemy had been so much weakened by the somewhat fortuitous capture 
of these prisoners together with the Peloponnesian fleet, the disadvantages of ém- 


too far from Laconia to serve as bases for 
blockading the whole Peloponnese. On the other 
hand, they would be most useful to Athenian 
fleets making seaborne raids against points west 
of Cape Taenarum, as is shown by the operations 
of 431. 

1 Grundy, op. cit. 358, interprets this passage 
rather differently, inferring from the construc- 
tion of additional ships that a blockade had been 
attempted before (i.e. after 425, when bases 
had been occupied), but had failed because the 
fleet was too small. It is difficult to believe that, 
even when they held Pylos and Cythera, the 
Athenians aimed at an effective blockade of the 
Peloponnese, but this difference of interpretation 
is immaterial so far as the operations of Pericles 
are concerned. 


2 The case of Sollium does not affect the 
present inquiry, as it lay outside the Pelopon- 
nese ; but it was handed over to the Acarnanians 
after the Corinthians had been expelled and was 
not occupied by Athenian troops. The object 
of the operations at Sollium and Astacus is 
clear: it was to damage Corinthian interests in 
the north-west and to gratify the Corcyraeans, 
who contributed to the allied fleet in this year. 

3 Gomme, Historical Commentary on Thucy- 
dides, 462 (n. on 1. 144. 1), considers that Pericles 
would not have disapproved of operations such 
as those at Pylos and Cythera, but the fact 
remains that he did not attempt to occupy 
Peloponnesian bases, though his raids afforded 
at least two excellent opportunities. 
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Tetxiop.os Must have appeared to outweigh its advantages. Pericles has been severely 
criticized for not seizing Cythera at once,’ but the establishment of garrisons at points 
in enemy territory which were far from the nearest friendly port and could not be 
supplied or reinforced at short notice was an extremely hazardous undertaking. 
A ¢povpiov on Cythera might well be attacked and overrun by large forces from 
Laconia before help could be summoned, while forts on the mainland would be even 
more vulnerable.? The extent and reliability of the support which might be obtained 
from Messenians and Helots could not be assessed in advance,? and the bulk of each 
garrison might have to consist of Athenian citizens. Unless man-power were to be 
diverted from the more vital task of defending Athens and the empire, these garrisons 
could scarcely be large enough to inflict much damage and to resist heavy attacks. 
If they were small, they could accomplish little more than privateering* and might 
be overwhelmed seriatim. It is both likely from the course which Pericles pursued 
at the beginning of the war and consistent with his principles that he resolved not to 
attempt emreryiopds, at least until Athens had gained a decisive advantage. 

A somewhat more convincing, though by no means satisfactory, explanation of 
these raids is that they were undertaken for the sake of their effect on morale, Athenian, 
allied, and Peloponnesian. The evidence of Thucydides (2. 21. 2-22. 1) and the 
Acharnians shows that a large section of the Athenian populace was severely shaken 
by the devastation of Attica, and no one knew better than Pericles how easily a 
change of popular feeling might frustrate his entire plan. Retaliation against the 
coasts of the Peloponnese, even if it secured no military or political advantages, 
might at least raise the spirits of Athenians who had lost their property. A display 
of Athenian sea power would also discourage the allies from seeking to use the 
opportunity afforded by the war to regain their freedom. Morale in the Peloponnese, 
where the decision to go to war had been secured only by a majority vote, might be 
weakened, especially in coastal districts where the fear of having homes and farms 
destroyed must have been highly demoralizing. These considerations doubtless 
influenced Pericles in some degree, but they would have been satisfied by operations 
on a much less ambitious scale than those which he undertook. In 428 during the 
dark days of the Mitylenean revolt the Athenians improvised a fleet of 100 ships and 
sent it to raid the Peloponnese with the express object, so Thucydides believed 
(3. 16. 1-2), of parading their strength and impressing the enemy, but the circum- 
stances were very different from those of 431 and 430, and the achievements of this 
force were not sufficiently important to be noted separately. As Pericles differed 
from others in leading the populace rather than being led by it (2. 65. 8), it is most 
unlikely that he allowed a part of his strategy to be dictated wholly by public opinion. 
underground movement must have been ex- 
tremely difficult. Pericles can hardly have 
anticipated how useful and how loyal the 
Messenians from Naupactus would prove. 

* When Thucydides states that before the 
occupation of Pylos the Spartans were dyafeis 
€v T@ mpiv xpdvw Anoteias Kai rob rovodTou moA€pov 
(4. 41. 3), he implies a distinction between the 
damage inflicted by seaborne raids, which the 
Spartans had experienced, and the almost 
continuous petty privateering conducted from 
fortified posts, of which they had had no ex- 
perience hitherto. 


‘ Beloch, op. cit. ii. 1. 300, n. 1, and 330; 
Henderson, op. cit. 63. It is not by any means 
certain that the occupation of the island would 
have been easy; in 424 the end of resistance was 
hastened by secret negotiations which Nicias 
had conducted in advance with a disaffected 
party (4. 54. 3), and the Spartans may have 
withdrawn their governor and garrison, fearing 
a recurrence of the disaster on Sphacteria 
(Busolt, op. cit. iii. 2. 1126, n. 4). 

2 The first reaction of the Spartan govern- 
ment to the occupation of Pylos was that it 
could be recovered with ease (4. 5. 1). 

3 One of the aims of the raid on Methone may 5 Grundy, op. cit. 331, inclines to this view, 
have been to test the reactions of the Messenians. though without much conviction (cf. Plut. Per. 
In the absence of modern methods of communi- 34. 3). 
cation the establishment of contact with an 
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As an experienced and at least competent soldier, he must also have learned long ago 
the short-sightedness of undertaking: operations designed only to provide propaganda. 

The most striking feature of the two expeditions to the Peloponnese is the amount 
of plundering which they accomplished. Wherever troops were landed on Pelopon- 
nesian shores they ravaged the country, and in some cases apparently attempted 
nothing more. Plundering by organized bodies of troops, who either marched or 
were transported by sea to enemy territory, was a practice so well established in 
Greek warfare that it was officially distinguished from attempted conquest on the 
one hand and from sheer privateering on the other.' It was often entirely aimless 
and sometimes enabled an incompetent or pusillanimous general, who could not or 
dared not bring the enemy to battle, to satisfy himself and his home government that 
he had at least achieved something.? As the Greeks were so backward in developing 
siege technique, a direct assault upon a walled town was most unlikely to succeed, 
but systematic devastation of the surrounding country would cause the enemy some 
injury and might even provoke him to come out and fight. Operations of this kind 
seem sterile, and frequently were, but it is a commonplace that the pillaging of 
agricultural land was far more damaging in the small coastal plains and narrow 
valleys of Greece than in richer countries where a normal proportion of the total 
area was cultivable.3 In raids such as those of 431 and 430 the year’s harvest would 
be burnt,* and more lasting injury would result from the destruction of farm buildings 
and villages, of as many olives and vines as could be dealt with, and of such stock 
as had not been driven to safety. If, as happened at Pheia and Prasiae, a small town 
could be stormed without waste of time on siege operations, the distress caused to the 
whole district would be substantially greater. Conditions of famine could in few cases 
be relieved by friendly neighbours, who would be unlikely to have any surplus avail- 
able and would be hampered by the difficulties of transport, especially by land. The 
area to which each raid brought disaster must be small, and the sufferings of a few 
thousand Eleans, Epidaurians, or even Laconian Perioeci would scarcely induce 
Sparta and the Peloponnesian League to discontinue their invasions of Attica and 
agree to terms which left the Athenian empire intact. Nevertheless, the cumulative 
effect of continued and intensified raids might have contributed substantially towards 
the attainment of this aim, so that in this case a well-designed experiment in strategy 
may lie behind plundering which appears to be so pointless. Pericles, who calculated 
the resources of Athens so carefully at the outbreak of the war (2. 13. 2-9), was not 
likely to squander them on haphazard retaliation for the devastation of Attica and 


1 Distinguished from attempted conquest, salved his conscience by plundering the promon- 
5. 23. 1-2 and 47. 3-4 (documents of the peace tory of Leucimme (3. 79. 3). 
terms and the alliance between Athens and 3 The potential destructiveness of such pillag- 
Sparta); from privateering, above p. 79, n. 4. ing is illustrated by the suggestion made in the 
Gomme, op. cit. 10-24, in an interesting summary Republic (5. 470a-471c) that Greeks should refrain 
of conditions of warfare does not refer to sea- from ravaging the land and burning the houses 
borne raids. This omission arises from his of other Greeks and should content themselves 
dichotomy between land warfare and naval _ with carrying off the crops. 
warfare, which are surely inseparable in this 4 The expeditions of 431 and 430 both sailed 
period. As both sides refused to fight a decisive towards the end of June, when Peloponnesian 
battle where they were weak, the Athenians on corn would already be cut and could be more 
land and the Peloponnesians at sea, most easily destroyed than while it was still grow- 
operations undertaken by the Athenians and ing. The Peloponnesians, on the other hand, 
some undertaken by the Peloponnesians were had to adopt the more laborious method of 
amphibious. destroying standing crops in Attica, as the 

2 A typical example is that of Alcidas, who in Athenians, if given time to gather their harvest, 
427 refused to fight a second engagement off could have removed the bulk of it to safety 
Corcyra, much to the disgust of Brasidas, and behind the Long Walls. 
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certainly intended his offensive operations to serve some useful purpose in supple- 
menting his more vital defensive strategy. 

The injury which seaborne raids could inflict upon the Peloponnese was far 
smaller in aggregate than that caused by the Peloponnesian invasions of Attica.! 
The landing-force carried by the expedition of 431 was a modest one, and even the 
larger numbers engaged in the following year compare most unfavourably with 
the full levy of the Peloponnesian League, while the absence of shore bases limited 
the maximum duration of each raid. Pericles maintained, however, that, because the 
Athenians enjoyed the advantages of an overseas empire and control of the sea, 
their sufferings from the total devastation of Attica would be less severe than those 
of the enemy from a limited amount of plundering in the Peloponnese (1. 143. 4).? 
Evidence on economic conditions in the Peloponnese is scanty, but this claim may 
well be true. The invasions of Attica, however carefully timed to interfere as little 
as possible with the gathering of the harvest, must have diverted man-power from 
agriculture and probably reduced the production of foodstuffs. Whereas the Pelopon- 
nese may have been largely self-supporting in time of peace except for the states 
near the Isthmus,* wheat was imported during the war from Sicily (3. 86. 4), and 
probably from Egypt and Libya as well (4. 53. 3). As the maintenance of an effective 
blockade was impossible, this traffic could not be stopped, but the devastation of 
coastal areas might so increase the demand for imported food and other materials 
that the limited resources of Peloponnesian states in shipping and finance could not 
bear the strain. Even the inhabitants of inland districts, such as Arcadia, would 
suffer hardship: as the Corinthians had warned them before the outbreak of the war, 
the normal flow of their exports and imports might be seriously interrupted by 
Athenian sea power if they failed to support the cities of the coast (1. 120. 2). The 
Peloponnese was economically vulnerable, and since a disaffected opposition existed 
in nearly every Greek city and the subject populations in Laconia and Messenia were 
bitterly hostile to Sparta, economic distress might lead to political upheavals. The 
process whereby Pericles may have hoped to bring about the defection of coastal 
cities was perhaps somewhat as follows, though any reconstruction of his unfulfilled 
plans must be hypothetical: first, a seaborne raid (or, if necessary, a series of raids 
in consecutive summers) leading to acute distress, both physical and psychological ; 
then the emergence of an opposition party, normally democratic, which would take 
advantage of the state of popular feeling to open negotiations with Athens; finally, 
the overthrow of the existing régime, possibly with military support from outside. 
The preliminary stages of this technique nearly brought about the capture of Epi- 
daurus in 430 if, as seems highly probable, a dissident faction was narrowly prevented 
from betraying the city to Pericles.5 Movements of the same kind produced valuable 
results some years later at Megara—though the final step was successful only in 


‘ Beloch, op. cit. ii. 1. 300; De Sanctis, loc. cit. 3 Gomme, op. cit. 26, mentions this point as 

2 It is perhaps the misinterpretation of this one on which Thucydides supplies no informa- 
passage by some unknown historian that leads__ tion. The only hint is 3. 15, where he states that 
Justin (3. 7. 5-6) and Polyaenus (1. 36. 1) to theallies of Sparta resented the proposal to make 
declare that the Athenians actually inflicted an additional invasion in 428, because they were 
greater damage than the Peloponnesians (cf. the busy with their autumn harvest. 
more cautious statement of Plut. Per. 34. 3-4). * Tod, C.A.H. v. 14; Michell, Economics of 
The same tradition, exaggerating the effect of Awncient Greece, 49. 
the Athenian raids, may have misled Diodorus 5 Adcock, C.A.H. v. 200. Thucydides men- 
(see above, pp. 76-7). Contemporary public _ tions the narrow failure to take Epidaurus almost 
opinion, represented by Aristoph. Peace 625-7, casually in the midst of a catalogue of plunder- 
envisaged the sufferings of Peloponnesian ings (2. 56. 4), and perhaps concrete results were 
farmers from Athenian raids as severe (Ehren- not expected to develop so soon. 


berg, People of Aristophanes, 68). 
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securing the capture of Nisaea (4. 66-9)—at Troezen (4. 118. 4) and at Halieis.' 
Admittedly these cities were within easy reach of the Piraeus, and there were other 
circumstances which would not apply to most Peloponnesian states : Megara had been 
blockaded with some success and had suffered invasion by land from Attica twice 
each year, while Troezen and Halieis had been subjected to émretyuopos since the 
establishment of a fortified post at Methana by Nicias (4. 45. 2). Moreover, all three 
places seem to have been garrisoned and treated as Athenian conquests in violation 
of the principle of Pericles mentioned above. Nevertheless, if the plague had not 
frustrated the offensive part of Periclean strategy and carried off its author, similar 
results might have been achieved farther afield by intensive raiding alone, and the 
structure of the Peloponnesian League might gradually have been undermined. 

This method could not be expected to produce quick results, but there is evidence 
that Pericles envisaged a war lasting several years (1. 141. 5), and indeed his defensive 
strategy was based on this assumption. The operations of 431 were perhaps largely 
experimental, being designed to test enemy reactions, and they seem to have dis- 
closed certain tactical weaknesses which led to changes in the size and composition 
of the landing-force embarked for the expedition of 430. While the number of ships 
engaged was 1oo Athenian and 50 allied in both summers, the hoplite force was 
increased from 1,000 to 4,000, and 300 cavalry were substituted for 400 archers. Pericles 
may have felt in 431 that he must maintain a strong reserve in Attica during the 
Peloponnesian invasion, as an assault on the Long Walls might be attempted, whereas 
in 430 this possibility could be ignored owing to the plague. It is, however, more 
probable that the raids of 431 disclosed the need for stronger and more mobile landing- 
parties if the work of devastation was to be sufficiently thorough and cover a suffi- 
ciently wide area. Cavalry could operate only in moderately unbroken country and 
would be useless where even the most primitive fortifications were encountered, but 
the difficult feat of transporting horses by sea, on which Thucydides comments with 
interest (2. 56. 2), was undertaken for the first time in order that it should be available. 
Doubtless even a small body of cavalry would enable the area which could be pillaged 
in a short raid to be substantially enlarged. Further increases could have been made 
in the raiding forces after the fall of Potidaea if the plague had not caused the abandon- 
ment of such operations. i 

The demands which these raids would make upon the resources of Athens in man- 
power, ships, and finance must have been carefully studied by Pericles. They took 
place when the army of the Peloponnesian League, amounting to two-thirds of its 
strength, was absent in Attica and the forces left in the Peloponnese were small and 
scattered. Although the Athenian fleet would be known to be off the coast, the 
objective of each raid could only be guessed, and initial surprise could almost always 
be achieved.? The only resistance likely to be met at the outset was from the local 
‘oldest and youngest’, who could not be expected to put up much opposition against 
trained hoplites. At Methone Brasidas, forcing his way into the town with only 
too hoplites while the attention of the Athenians was distracted, so stiffened the 
defence that the assault was abandoned (2. 25. 2). At Pheia, however, even after two 
days had been spent in plundering, the Eleans could muster only a striking force of 
300 picked men from neighbouring districts, who, being heavily outnumbered, 
suffered defeat. It was not until a further unspecified period had elapsed, during 
which the town was captured, that the main force of the Eleans, or such parts of it 


1 Meritt and Davidson, A.jJ.P. lvi (1935), but here too émretyiouds was used. 
65-71, interpreting J.G. i*. 87. In 412 the devasta- 2 The technique of such raids is admirably 


tion of rich agricultural land at Chios nearly summarized by the ‘Old Oligarch’ (Ps.-Xen. 
caused a revolution led by a faction wishing Ath. Resp. 2. 4). 
to come to terms with Athens (8. 24. 2-5, 38. 2-3), 
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as were not serving under Archidamus, approached the scene of operations. The 
Athenians then withdrew, their fleet enabling them to avoid a pitched battle against 
a superior enemy (ibid. 3-5).' The tactics adopted by the Athenians show that they 
were unwilling to risk substantial losses, and the battle casualties sustained in raids 
of this kind, provided that they were competently directed, must have been almost 
negligible. Hence the Athenians would be able to conserve their hoplite strength, 
in which they were so much inferior to their enemies, even if the absence of commit- 
ments elsewhere allowed them to increase their raiding forces beyond the figures of 
430. In ships also these operations must have been very economical, as there was 
little prospect that the Peloponnesians could ever afford to fight a sea battle in defence 
of their coasts despite their sanguine hopes of assembling huge fleets with assistance 
from Italy and Sicily (2. 7) or by means of loans from Delphi and Olympia (r. 121. 3, 
143. 1). The financial burden, on the other hand, must have been heavy,? since. to 
keep fleets at sea, especially with large forces of troops on board, was very costly. 
Thucydides comments on the heavy expenditure incurred in one of the early years 
of the war, when the number of ships in commission was at its maximum (3. 17) ; the 
year to which he refers is uncertain, but may be 430,3 when the siege of Potidaea was 
still in progress. The siege, which cost 2,000 talents in all (2. 70. 2), was doubtless 
responsible for the bulk of this expenditure, as it involved winter campaigning, 
whereas the expedition to the Peloponnese lasted only a few weeks. If Potidaea 
could soon be reduced and no further revolts occurred, the defensive action required 
of the Athenian armed forces was unlikely to prove expensive. Pericles had devoted 
much attention to balancing the possible cost of the war against his available re- 
sources (2. 13. 3-5), and his reserves, judged by ancient standards, were more than 
adequate.* Financial considerations would not prevent the continuance of operations 
at least as ambitious as those of 430.5 

It would be absurd to claim that seaborne raids, however successful they might 
be, could ever have led to the conquest of the Peloponnese, or even of a large part of 
it. The offensive operations of Pericles were intended only to hasten the attainment 
of his defensive aims. It has often been pointed out that, unlike his successors, he 
was content to maintain the status quo, and his goal was the limited one of destroying 
the enthusiasm of the Peloponnesians for the war and persuading them that they 
could not break up the Athenian empire. The Athenians were almost universally 
believed to be the weaker side. It is a favourite motif of Thucydides that not only 
the Peloponnesians but also most of the Greek world expected them to capitulate 
soon (1.121. 2; 4. 85. 2; 5. 14. 3; 7. 28. 3), this belief being based upon the advantage 


‘ The home army, i.e. a third of the total and the amount of information which can be 
hoplite strength, must have amounted to at extracted from inscriptions by the labours of 
least 1,500 men, excluding light-armed troops  epigraphists is insufficient to make good this 
(Beloch, op. cit. ini. 1. 281-2). deficiency. It is strange that there has been so 

2 De Sanctis, loc. cit. Records of some pay- much discussion on the adequacy of Pericles’ 
ments made for the expedition of 431 are pre- _ financial provision for the war when his offensive 
served in J.G. i?. 296, ll. 30~40. plans have tended to be underrated and were 

3 Adcock, Camb. Hist. Journ. i (1925), 319-22, | certainly modest in comparison with those of the 
who gives reasons for believing that 3. 17 has Pentecontaetia and of the period after his death. 
been misplaced and should be inserted after The report of Thucydides in 2. 13, which has 
2. 56. no parallel elsewhere, is doubtless responsible. 

* Ferguson, Treasurers of Athena, 166-7, lays There is every reason to believe that Pericles, 
emphasis on the remarkable feat of accumulating who had not scrupled to use the funds of the 
a large reserve and of later recreating a con- Confederacy for his building programme, would 
siderable part of it. have been prepared to press the allies for heavier 

> Thucydides’ treatment of finance is unsatis- tribute if he had thought that a decisive ad- 
factory to modern scholars (Gomme, op. cit. 26), vantage in war could have been gained thereby. 
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held by the enemy in far superior man-power (1. 121. 2) combined with unhindered 
access to Attica by land. The view expressed by Pericles and shared by Thucydides 
that, as sea power and finance were the twin foundations of political ascendancy,' 
Athens would prove the stronger was something of a heresy and did not win easy 
acceptance even at home. Pericles himself may have felt occasional misgivings, but 
it is natural that he should seek to apply his principles by using sea power and finance 
to the best advantage. Whether or not his offensive strategy would have helped him 
to achieve his aim within some five or six years is a question upon which it would be 
rash and unprofitable to speculate. It was, however, an experiment which might well 
be successful and could not seriously weaken Athenian resources. 

Three explanations of the seaborne raids directed against the Peloponnese have 
been examined and rejected: that they formed part of a design to blockade the whole 
peninsula, that they were the immediate prelude to the establishment of fortified 
bases round the coast, and that their sole object was to influence morale. It is scarcely 
necessary to debate whether, while Pericles successfully devised a method of thwarting 
the Spartan plan to force a decision by orthodox land attack, his offensive action was 
a mere pis aller adopted because he could think of no better way of using his fleet, or 
was the outcome of a vague ambition to rival the exploits of Tolmides in 455.2 There 
remains the view that the devastation of enemy territory, which was the chief 
achievement of these operations, was also their chief object, being designed to cause 
so much economic distress that political consequences would ensue and the Pelopon- 
nesian League would have no heart to continue the war. Because the plague caused 
the early abandonment of his counter-offensive, the motives of Pericles were not 
disclosed and certainly remained unknown to Thucydides. Although so many 
generals of the fifth and fourth centuries plundered enemy territory without forming 
a clear conception of the advantages which they hoped to secure, Pericles was not 
necessarily one of them. 

H. D. WESTLAKE. 

KInG’s COLLEGE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


1 That the conventional Archidamus also held _The attitude of Pericles and Thucydides towards 
this view is perhaps not very probable. The sea power is discussed by Momigliano, C.R. lviii 
sentiments attributed to him in 1. 80-1 have a_ (1944), 2-3. 
somewhat Periclean flavour: Thucydides may 2 Henderson, op. cit. 62-3, believes that he 
have known only that he opposed a declaration ‘attached far too great a value to his recollection 
of war and himself supplied 7a Séovra (1. 22. 1). of Tolmides’ voyage and its results’. 
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MORE NOTES ON PLOTINUS 


(Page reff. to Volkmann’s edition) 


Ennead, I. i. 2 (p. 40, 4) (70 aBdvarov) GAAw éavtod mws diddv, adro Sé rap’ aAdAov 
pndév. It looks as if 7 has fallen out before mws. A similar loss may have occurred 
at p. 77, 29, where I suggest uj <7.) mpoarievTos. 

I. Vill. 14 (Pp. 114, 13) Kat yap et adry 7 Yuyy THY CAnv eyévyynce tabodiaa . . . 7 DAN aitia 
mapotoa. Ficinus in his rendering says anima materiam genuit; M. Bréhier, ‘L’Aame 
. . . devient génératrice du devenir’. But this, surely, is bad Platonism; and not 
without cause Miller and Volkmann have altered r7v dAnv to 77 GAn. But that leaves 
eyevvnoe, rather awkwardly, without an object; the dative, too, seems difficult. 
I should prefer to write 7: €v vAn. For yevvav ev, cf. Symp. 209 D; for tAn as pnrnp, cf. 
Tim. 50 D. 

Il. lil. 7 (Pp. 139, 30) wove? Kai macye bn” GAAwv Kai ddXo ab mpoofAbe KTA. We are 
here being told that all the parts of the Universe are interconnected and mutually 
affect one another. I suspect that we should read im’ GAAjAwv Kai <dAAw) GAAo ad 7. 
Cf. Ficinus: ‘coguntque invicem atque patiuntur, et accedit ad quodlibet aliquid’ ; 
and just above (Il. 29) we have ovpPadAe 5€ aGAAo aAAw. 

II. ill. 14 (p. 145, 11) elra, et tis dpa THY TOmWwWY Eoxe, TA OVpavia Kal 7) yh. Prof. 
Sleeman (in C.Q. xx. p. 152) has commented on this passage and proposed <ed) éoye: 
Volkmann reads zrapéoye <7t>: Seidel cj. ef tis mapa 7. 7. €oxe <7». I am inclined to 
think that zapa may be right, but I would substitute 7 for 71s (assuming the subject 
of €oye to be ro oda, understood), and thus avoid the necessity of adding <7). 

III. 1. 8 (p. 224, 16) (evyy) embvpetv 7 opyilecOar HvdyKaorat 7 meviats TaTeWw?) 77 
mAovTois yatvos KTA. We miss a verb with these adjectives, and efva: might have 
dropped out so easily after razrew7 that one is tempted to restore it. 

Ib. 10 (p. 225, 21) tovs ye omovdaiovs mpdrrew Kai én’ adrois Ta KaAa mpatrew. The 
best actions are those due to our own volition (ra dpiora map’ yyd@v); and this is 
certainly the case with good men. Vk., after Kirchhoff, omits the first zpdrrew. A 
better remedy is to add <zap’ airav> before it ; cf. zap’ adrav mpdrrew in |. 13 above. 

IV. ill. 6 (p. 15, 21 ff.) dua ri dé . . . ev €avTH; TO yap Svvacba . . . eipynrar: viv dE 
Aexréov, <7a@s> ; Taya yap xtA. The insertion of <7d@s)> is due to Miiller, followed by 
Vk., but it is needless if we take ro yap . . . etpnrar as parenthetic. I would repunctuate 
thus: év éaurH (ro yap . . . eipnrat), viv dy (for 5€) Aexréov: raya yap xrA. “We must 
now state the reason why’ the cosmic soul thus differs from the particular soul. 

Ib. 7 (p. 17, 5 ff.) SAAov S€ pdAvora 7 THs yuwpns adrod ev Tiyaiw moet, od .. . 
mot. . . Tou . . . Sidovs. To dé ev TH Daidpw “yvyn waca mavros éemyedeirar Tob 
apdyou”’. ti yap av ein xrA. After axdyou Edd. mark a lacuna: Vk. cj. <op§ds eipnrar), 
and Fic. adds guid mirum. But here again we can avoid the necessity of making any 
such addition if only we repunctuate and make one very slight change, viz. r@ for 76 
(words confused over and over again in P.’s MSS.). The sense is: ‘Plato declares his 
opinion on this matter in the Timaeus . . . and also in the Phaedrus’. I would, then, 
remove the full stop after did0vs, regarding od . . . dudovs as a kind of parenthesis 
explanatory of év Tiwaiw, and for ro d€ write 7H 5é€ €v 7H D., assuming the construction 
to be carried on from SfAov . . . woveti—‘he also makes his opinion plain by what he 
says in Ph.’ 

IV. iv. 11 (p. 57, 5) Kai Set rod mravtos THY Sioiknow Kai Tov SvoiKobvra ev TH Hyetobat 
ov Kat’ iatpod ef elvar, GAA’ ws 7) pvots. The Universe is controlled in Nature’s way, 
from within, not from without, in the doctor’s way. But I believe that the Edd. and 
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translators have gone astray over év 7@ 77yeio8ar. As it stands it must mean 2m dis- 
pensando (Fic.); but this is otiose, and the words might as well be omitted. That 
the ambiguous 7yeio8a: has its other meaning here and should be taken with de? 
(‘one must suppose’) is shown by the de? . . . #yeto@ar of ll. 15-17 below. ev 7, there- 
fore, needs correction, and the simplest correction is advo. 

IV. vil. 10 (p. 139, 5) tore 5x) adrov 7dn TO xpypaTtos Bavpdceev Opdv pepwovwpevor. 
This is said of the ‘ensouled gold’ when freed from its crust of earthy defilements 
(yenpov). But here, too, I would differ from the translators who all suppose 7od 
xpjpatos to be governed by pepovwyévov and to mean rod yenpod. To denote ro 
yenpov by To yphya would seem strange enough, but how anyone could refer ro ypijya 
here to anything but the ‘self’ or ‘soul’ (or its golden symbol) in the face of ll. 10 f. 
below is stranger still. Cf. also p. 6, 20 ws Oeiov To xphua adris (sc. THs pvyfs) Kat 
Bavpaorov: p. 138, 10 mepi aBavdrouv xypyuaros: p. 164, 13 ovTW .. . Jeiov ovTos xpyjpyaTos 
ths buys. If adrov is right, Oavydfw here takes the accusative with a causal genitive 
(cf. Thuc. vi. 36) ; but probably we should read adrod. 

Vv. i. 7 (p. 170, 23) aivirrovrac Kpdvov pev Oeov codwratov mpo tod Ais yévecba 
(Sua 7O> & yevva mdadw ev €avT® Exew . . . peta S€ Tatra dacr Aia yervav. Here again we 
have one of Vk.’s superfluous supplements. We should read Jia for Ais, “before the 
birth of Zeus’: after rod the accus. was sure to be ‘corrected’ to the genitive. Cf. 
Creuzer’s note—JAvs] Ita marg. Ed., sed 1n contextu est dia. 

My remaining Notes I record here as briefly as possible, hoping that they are 
self-commendatory. 

Pp. 200, 5, 6 read Kai wAewWrnros (for Kat aAdrnros). 

Pp. 227,20 ,, <davOperov vdnats Kat) avOpwros. 

p. 238,10 ,, oupddrw Cmepivoia> rept wv. 

Pp. 244, I ,», Opeav ezov (cf. Parmen. 132 C) for opwpevov (dpav pévov cj. Sleeman). 

p. 258,11 ,, et dé <idea> avOpwrov Exel. 


R. G. Bury. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE PEACE OF CALLIAS 


THE peace concluded between Athens and Persia at the close of the Persian Wars 
(c. 449 B.C.), and usually known as the Peace of Callias, has been the subject of a new 
investigation by Wade-Gery, which is clearly destined to serve as the basis of further 
discussion of its problems.' In the present article I shall confine myself to one point 
of special interest arising out of a novel clause which Wade-Gery reads into the treaty 
and formulates, exempli gratia, as follows: ‘In the area west of Sardis inhabited by 
Greeks, the King shall send no functionaries nor exercise any authority: his sole 
right shall be a yearly tribute of a fixed amount based on the survey of Artaphernes in 493.’ 

Much depends here on the interpretation of the words ‘based on the tribute of 
Artaphernes’. Could these be taken to mean that the rates of tribute formerly 
prescribed by Artaphernes were now to be scaled down to a merely nominal payment, 
analogous to the peppercorn rents in certain English leases? In that case Wade- 
Gery’s new clause need offer no difficulty: it would serve the king’s purpose by 
upholding his title of suzerainty over the Greek cities, yet it would not burden the 
cities to any appreciable extent. 

But the words of Herodotus, on which this portion of Wade-Gery’s new clause is 
based, will hardly bear such a construction: tas ywpas odéwv petpnoas (’ Apradpévns) 
ddpous erake ExdoTrowt, of Kata ywpnv StateA€ovar ExovTes EK TOVTOV TOD 
xpovov alel ere Kal €s Ewe Ws ETAXOnaay €€ "Apradpéveos: erdxOncav Sé cyedov 
KaTa TAUTA Ta Kai mpdTEpov elyov.2 The whole point of this passage is that the rates of 
assessment laid down by Artaphernes had remained unaltered down to Herodotus’ 
own day ;3 and although Herodotus implies that Artaphernes’ rates were not of a 
punitive order, he gives no reason for believing that the Greeks were let off with a 
mere token contribution. Presumably the taxes which they paid to Persia after 493 
were on the same scale as those levied on Persia’s other subjects, and these, though 
not crushing, were of a very substantial amount.* And this is but half the story. 
After the Peace of Callias the majority of the Asiatic Greeks remained members of 
the Confederacy of Delos and were held to the payment of their former contributions 
to the federal chest, and moreover in the early years of the Peloponnesian War the 
federal tribute was at least doubled.’ Thus, while ‘liberating’ the Greeks from Persia 
the Peace of Callias, ex hypothes1, would have piled Pelion on Ossa by raising their 
total burden of taxation to a far higher level than in the days of Artaphernes, when 
they were subjects of Persia in the fullest sense. 

It is perhaps not a serious objection to this dual system of tribute that no parallel 
can be found to it in Greek history.© Neither is it a matter of moment that Wade- 
Gery’s text makes no allowance for the possibility, or rather the probability, 
of defaults on the part of the Greek cities to their Persian tax-master.”? Provision 

! Athenian Studies presented to W.S. Ferguson * Herodotus, 3. 95. 
(Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Supple- 5M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
mentary Volume I), pp. 121-56. Wade-Gery’s pp. 162-3. 
article has recently been reviewed and criticized © How and Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, 
in an important paper by A. W. Gomme (Am. ad loc. 
Journ. Phil. \xv (1944), 337 ff.). Reference to 7 In the years before and after the Peace of 
this paper has been made, where necessary, in Callias there was wholesale evasion of the tribute 
the present article. But the points raised by due to the Delian Confederacy, so that in 448 
Gomme have for the most part no direct bearing the Athenian Ecclesia had to draw up more 
on the particular problem which I have discussed. stringent regulations for its collection. B. D. 
2 6. 42. 2. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. McGregor, 
3 The date at which Herodotus wrote this The Athenian Tribute Lists, vol. i; B. H. Hill 
Passage is uncertain, but the present argument and B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, vol. xiii (1944), 


is not affected by it. pp. I-15. 
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might have been made for this contingency in a supplementary sub-clause of the 
treaty. 

But we may well ask why the Athenian peace-makers should have conceded to 
the Persians the right to impose a tribute of substantial amount upon the Greek 
cities. There was nothing in the military situation at the end of the Persian wars 
to justify such a surrender. Admittedly Cimon’s last campaign in Cyprus had been 
but a half-success, and its outcome reinforced the lesson of the Egyptian Expedition. 
that Athens could not hope to maintain a hold upon distant territories in the Levan- 
tine Sea. Therefore when the Athenian peace-makers retroceded Cyprus to Persia 
they were merely recognizing hard facts. But so long as the Athenian navy con- 
tinued in control of the Aegean Sea the Greeks ‘west of Sardis’, i.e. on the Asiatic 
border of the Aegean, remained impregnable to a Persian attempt to recover them, 
and so far as we know no such attempt had been made in the later stages of the 
Persian Wars. If the Athenians nevertheless conceded to the Persian king an un- 
diminished right of taxation over them, they were making a free gift to him, and their 
action was inspired, not by political realism, but by political quixotism. 

Furthermore, if the Athenians had really let down their allies in the manner 
suggested, it is astonishing that no outcry should have been raised against them on 
this score in the Greek world. From the time of Callias’ Peace down to the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, Athens was under a running fire of criticism on account of the 
high-handed treatment which she meted out to her partners in the Delian League. 
Therefore if she had in fact ‘sold her allies down the Mississippi’, the scandal of it 
would surely have resounded throughout Greece. Yet so far as we know not a voice 
was raised against Athens’ pact with the Devil. 

Among the critics of Athenian imperialism whom we might have expected to 
speak out on this matter was Thucydides the son of Melesias, who persistently pro- 
tested against Pericles’ disregard of allied interests, until Pericles silenced him by 
recourse to ostracism. But Thucydides’ ground of complaint was the minor one that 
Pericles was diverting the surplus funds of the League to purely Athenian uses;' 
apparently he never brought the far more serious charge that Pericles had gratuitously 
restored Persia’s rights of taxation over the allies. 

So far as is known, Aristophanes never attacked the Peace of Callias, despite his 
constant solicitude for Athens’ allies. His reticence may perhaps be explained by 
the general restriction which Cleon apparently imposed upon him in regard to 
criticism of League affairs after his indiscreet outbursts in the Babylonians. But a 
similar explanation will not serve for the equally perplexing silence of the Old Oligarch, 
whose tongue was not thus tied. This acute and determined critic of the Athenian 
democracy laid emphasis on its cynical infraction of allied rights,” yet he had nothing 
to say about the ‘surrender’ clause in Callias’ treaty. And his failure to score such 
a bull point will appear all the stranger if his pamphlet was written at some later 
date than 424 or 423, as has recently been argued by Gomme,? for in one of these 
years the Treaty of Callias was renewed on the accession of a new Persian king 
(Darius II),* and its terms had thus been brought back to public notice. 

Finally, if the Peace of Callias sacrificed the interests of the allies in the manner 
described above, the chorus of praise which the fourth-century orators intoned on 
its behalf, and the pointed contrast which they drew between it and the ‘King’s 
Peace’ of 387, become almost incomprehensible, and the action of the Athenians in 
erecting a statue in honour of Callias takes on the appearance of a bad joke.’ Ad- 





* Andocides, De Pace, § 29. 
5 Pausanias, 1. 8.8. The statement of Demo- 
sthenes (Fals. Leg. § 273) that Callias was heavily 


1 Plutarch, Pericles, ch. 9. 
2 Ch. I, §§ 16-18. 
3 Athenian Studies, pp. 221-45. 
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THE PEACE OF CALLIAS 89 


mittedly the Attic orators practised a certain economy of truth in regard to Callias’ 
treaty, and suppressed mention of certain provisions of it by which Persia gained 
advantages (e.g. the retrocession of Cyprus). But if the treaty really contained the 
clause subjecting the ‘liberated’ Greeks to Persian tribute, its terms were in truth 
not far different from the infamous pact of 387, and we may well hesitate to believe 
that the orators should have played it off against the King’s Peace. 

In view of all these difficulties it may be opportune to re-examine the evidence 
for the ‘tribute’ clause. 

(1) Thucydides, 8. 5. 5: éemijyero 6 Tucoadépyns tovs [TeXomovvyaious . . . br BaciAdws 
yap vewort eTvyxave TreTpaypevos Tos ek THS EavTOU apyns ddpous, ods du” "APnvaious amd 
tov “EAAnvibwr méAewv od Suvdevos mpdacec0ar éerwdeiAnoev. 

From this passage we learn that Darius at some unspecified date instructed his 
governor Tissaphernes to levy taxes upon the Greek cities of western Asia, and that 
not long before 412 (the year in which Tissaphernes opened negotiations with the 
Peloponnesians) he put pressure upon him to carry out these orders. On what 
grounds did the King rest his claim to tax the Greeks? If we must assume that it had 
a legal basis, we shall have to look for it, with Wade-Gery, in the Peace of Callias. 
But is this assumption really necessary? Great powers are not always scrupulous in 
regard to treaty obligations ; indeed Wade-Gery himself has collected a considerable 
number of cases, dating from 440 to 412, in which Athens and Persia alike were guilty 
of sharp practice, to say the least, in their interpretation of the peace.’ The possi- 
bility cannot therefore be excluded that Darius’ pretensions had no legal basis, but 
were a product of pure opportunism. At any rate the opportunity came to him, 
when the Athenians absorbed the greater part of their naval power in the disastrous 
Sicilian Expedition, and thus cast away the sure shield which they had hitherto held 
over the Greek cities.2, We need not indeed go so far as to maintain that the Treaty 
of Callias contained a clause expressly forbidding the Persian king to tax the Greek 
cities, and that Darius flatly contravened it. It is enough to assume that, in regard 
to those Greek cities which were members of the Delian Confederacy, it did not 
define their liability to tribute one way or another: de facto, the Athenians alone 
were in a position to collect taxes from them in 449, and they might well have been 
content to leave it at that. On the other hand, since 415 the balance of power had 
shifted in favour of Persia, and it need not surprise us if by an act of power politics 
Darius then made an uncovenanted (though perhaps not a distinctly illegal) claim 
upon the Greek cities. In any case, Thucydides leaves the whole question open. 

(2) Herodotus, 6. 42. 2 (quoted on p. 87). From this passage Wade-Gery infers 
that Persia’s rights of taxation over the Greek cities had been re-acknowledged by 
Athens in the Peace of Callias (albeit with a proviso that the rates of taxation should 
not be increased). This is a fair conclusion, but it has no compelling force. For one 
thing, the date at which Herodotus wrote these words is uncertain, and although the 
communis opinio of scholars puts it later than the Peace of Callias, there remains 
a chance that they might have been penned before 449. But granted that they were 
written subsequently, their relevance to the present discussion even so remains 
doubtful. All that Herodotus tells us for sure is that certain tax-assessments drawn 
up by Artaphernes remained in force in Herodotus’ day: he does not specify by what 
agency the money was being collected in his own time. It has accordingly been 
suggested by Gomme that Herodotus is here referring to the tribute paid by the 
fined for negotiating rv iad mavrwv Opvrovpéevnyv 1 pp. 143-4. 
eipjvnv, if not apocryphal, may be referred more 2 Wade-Gery has argued on independent 
appropriately to the peace which he subse- grounds that Darius’ démarche was made in 415 
quently arranged with Sparta (Busolt,Griechische or 414, i.e. at the time of the Sicilian Expedition. 
Geschichte, iii. 356-7 n.). 
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Greek cities to the Delian League (under Athenian administration, but at the old 
rates) ;' and although this explanation offers a difficulty on a point of fact (because 
it is unlikely that the Athenians invariably maintained the old rates), it remains 
a possible alternative. Or again, admitted that the taxes continued to be levied by 
Persia, and fell upon Greek cities in Asia, it does not follow that the tributary towns 
were Athens’ allies in the Delian League. This confederation never extended its 
membership to all the Greek communities of western Asia, and though a full list of 
the Greek places which remained outside the League cannot be drawn up, it certainly 
included such important towns as Magnesia ad Sipylum and Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
(both of them situated inland, and therefore out of Athenian reach), and it may have 
comprised a considerable number of lesser communities. These ‘unliberated’ places 
would naturally continue their tribute to Persia, and in Herodotus’ day they may 
quite well have been assessed at Artaphernes’ former rates.? All these alternative 
explanations are admittedly conjectural, but no more so than Wade-Gery’s, which 
equally remains in the air. 

(3) Isocrates, Panegyricus, § 120: uddAvora 8 dv ris auvidor 76 péyebos THs petaBoAjs, 
€l Tapavayvoin tas avvOnKas ras T° ed’ nav VEVOMLEVAS (the King’s Peace) Kal Tas pev 
viv avayeypaypevas (the Peace of Callias). rdére pév yap davnodpeba tiv apxny ri 
BaoiAéws dpilovres Kai TOV ddpwv eviovs TadtTOVTES Kai KwAVovTes abrov TH Daracon 
xpinoGa. 

Here we read that in the Peace of Callias the Athenians imposed various restric- 
tions upon Persia, and that, snter alia, they fixed the rates of certain tributes. Wade- 
Gery argues that these tributes were levied by Persia upon the Greeks of Asia. The 
whole sense of the passage certainly seems to require that in this case Persia should 
be regarded as the taxing power ; for Isocrates to state at this point that the Athenians 
fixed the rates of tribute which they themselves levied upon their own dependants 
would surely have been irrelevant ;3 and the tributaries of Persia in the present 
instance were almost certainly Greeks, for the Athenians would hardly have pre- 
sumed so far as to interfere in the relations of the King with his non-Greek subjects. 
But according to Isocrates the Athenians assessed the burdens of some taxpayers 
only, and this expression need not refer at all to Athens’ allies in the Delian League. 
An alternative suggestion by Ed. Meyer, that Isocrates here refers to the Greek cities 
of Cyprus,* which passed back under Persian rule by the terms of Callias’ treaty, but 
may have received a guarantee against punitive or retrospective taxation on the 
King’s part, fits the facts of the situation in 449 at least as well. In any case, the 
limiting term evo. implies that Isocrates did not have in mind a general clause 
relating to a large group of cities such as the Asiatic members of the Delian League. 

(4) Xenophon, Hellentca, 3. 4.25: 6 TiOpavorns wéume: mpos tov ’Aynaidaov Aéyovras 
. . . Baowreds 5€ dot . . . ras ev TH *Aoia modes adrovdpous ovcas TOY apyaiov Sacpov 
avTa@ amodépev. 

Here we have undeniable proof that on a later occasion (in 395) the status which 
Wade-Gery confers upon the Greek cities under the terms of Callias’ Peace was 

' Class. Quart. xx (1926), pp. 97-8; Amer. 3 For this reason I concur with Wade-Gery 
Journ. Philol. \xv (1944), pp. 337-8. Gomme against the criticisms of Gomme (Amer. Journ. 
proposes to make Herodotus’ meaning more Philol. xlv. 333-4). 
clear by reading érdyOncav dé { kai in’ ’ AOnvaiwv) * Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, ii. 80. 
oxeddv xara ravrd, x.7.A. But even without this Meyer also includes among the éwo. the two 
emendation his interpretation remains quite Magnesias, and any other Greek cities of Asia 
legitimate. Minor which had stood outside the Delian Con- 

2 This explanation was given to me by _ federacy. But would the Athenians have inter- 
Adcock, who has assisted me with several ested themselves on behalf of cities which had 
valuable suggestions and criticisms. never entered her League? 
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THE PEACE OF CALLIAS 
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actually proposed as a basis of agreement between their protecting power (Sparta in 
this case) and Persia. But Wade-Gery himself suggests that this offer was insincere; 
and his assumption is well founded, for its object was not to effect a lasting settlement, 
but merely to gain time while a Persian fleet was getting ready to sweep the Aegean 
and so to regain full control for the King over his lost Greek subjects. The negotiations 
of 395 therefore cannot be safely used to throw light on those of 449. 

To conclude: In the absence of any unambiguous evidence in support of such 
a theory, and in view of its great inherent improbability, we need not believe that by 
the Peace of Callias the Asiatic members of the Delian Confederacy were again made 


tributary to Persia. 


M. Cary. 











PRISCUS OF PANIUM, FRAGMENT I 0 


ALTHOUGH students of the fifth century A.D. have not been slow to recognize the merits 
of the ‘Ioropia Bufavriaxy of Priscus, few efforts seem to have been made to under- 
stand this historian’s methods of composition. The purpose of the present note is to 
indicate that the literary fashions of his time have exercised an unfortunate influence 
on at least one part of Priscus’ work. 

Schmid-Stahlin,! in the meagre half-page which they devote to him, point out 
that his style is adorned with ‘herodotische Floskeln’, and his indebtedness to Hero- 
dotus has been illustrated by J. Moravcsik.2 But Priscus is no less indebted to 
Thucydides than to Herodotus, for the fragment here under discussion is not only 
derived from Thucydides but is to a considerable extent a mere cento of Thucydidean 
phrases. Our fragment tells how the X«J#a: attacked and besieged the city of Naissus, 
and as we read it we find that these Scythians resorted to devices suspiciously like 
those employed, according to Thucydides, by Archidamus and by the Plataeans 
during the famous siege of 431-429 B.c. It is well known that Thucydides’ account of 
the siege of Plataea was much imitated in later times (e.g. by Diodorus Siculus, 
Arrian, Procopius, etc.), but no one seems to have pointed out that Priscus also was 
among those who studied it. 

Anyone who compares our fragment with these familiar chapters of Thucydides 
will agree that the striking similarities between them are not due to coincidence. 
Here we shall merely draw attention to some phrases which our historian has taken 
over with little or no change from his great model. The wooden wall of the Plataeans 
mpokaAdvppata elye Sépcers Kai SidBepas. Similarly, the Scythians Avyos dvamAcKots 
exadvmrovro Séppets Kai Supbépas é€yovcas.3 The Plataeans constructed their wooden 
wall so as to give the defenders of their city protection from zupddpor oiaro, and hence, 
according to Priscus, the dé€ppeis Kai dudP€par of the Scythians were intended as a 
KwAvpa Tav Te dAAwv BeAdv Kai doa eri odds rupddpa exrrétroito.4 The Peloponnesians 
pnxavas mpoojyov 7H moAe, and accordingly the Scythians pnyavas 7H mrepiPodAw 
apoojyov.s While the Plataeans destroyed these dSoxovs peyddas aprijcavres advceat 
pakpais ovdnpais, the doxoi in Priscus are part of the pnyavai used by the attackers.® 
The Scythians also used of xaAovpevor xpoi, and the xpids is described as doxos ex 
EvAwv mpds GAAnAa vevdvtwv yadapais amnwpnyevn addvoeow,’ which looks very like the 
logs of the Plataeans, especially when we remember that the word xaAapais is also 
taken from this passage of Thucydides (2. 76. 4) and that the whole contraption is 
defended by zpoxadvppara like the Plataeans’ wooden wall. The great log of the 
Plataeans, when released, fell on Archidamus’ battering ram and broke off its point, 
» Sé pun eumimrovoa amexavAile ro mpodyov Tis euBoAjs. In Priscus it is the battering 
ram itself which is able 79 pun wav 76 eurimrov 70d Teixous adavilecbax pépos.® 

These parallels together with the general similarity between the two passages 
suffice to show that in frag. I 6 Priscus has modelled himself with extreme closeness 
on these famous chapters of Thucydides. His literary indebtedness in this fragment, 
however, is not confined to Thucydides. 


! Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 1924, ii.2.1036. printed by C. Wescher, Poliorcétique des Grecs, 
2 ‘Zur Geschichte der Onoguren’, Ungarische Paris, 1867, pp. 305 ff., and will be found also in 
Jahrbiicher, x, 1930, pp. 53-90, ad init. Moravesik Miller, /.H.G. v. 25 f. 
refers to another article of his (in Hungarian), 4 Thuc. 2. 75. 5; Priscus, p. 279. 10. 
‘Attila és Buda’, Egyetemes Philologiai Kézlény, 5 Thuc. 2. 76. 4; Priscus, p. 278. 32. 
1, 1926, pp. 195-202, which I cannot consult. 6 Thuc. 2. 76. 4; Priscus, p. 279. 1. 
3 Thuc. 2. 75. 5; Priscus, p. 279. 9, Dindorf, 7 p. 279. 15. 
Hist. Gr. Min., vol. i. The fragment was first 8 Thuc. 2. 76. 4; Priscus, p. 279. 21. 
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The well-known third-century historian Dexippus was noted even in antiquity 
for his frequent borrowings from Thucydides,’ and the latter’s description of the 
siege of Plataea is obviously the model on which Dexippus based his narrative of the 
siege of Philippopolis by the Goths, c. 268-9. Now it is interesting to notice that 
Priscus not only studied the original narrative of Thucydides, as we have seen, but 
also copied Dexippus’ copy of the original. It is not so easy to cite phrases taken 
over by him without change from Dexippus, as was the case with his borrowings from 
Thucydides ; but there is one example which puts the matter beyond doubt. We are 
told by Dexippus that the inhabitants of Philippopolis defeated the siege engines 
of the Goths, ra peév tia Tdv pnxavadv AiBors peydAots apakvaiots cuvapdooovtes avtois 
avdpao..3 The men of Naissus, according to Priscus, adopted the same tactics: of 5é 
amo TMV TEeLXY@v apvvopevot AGwaktaious AiPous . . ., Hvika TH trepiBoAw mpocay Gein ra dpyava, 
evéBaAdov, kai Twa adrois avdpdaot ovverpupay.* It is undeniable, then, that Priscus had 
also studied Dexippus, frag. 27. 

All this calls for some comment. Were the sieges of Philippopolis and Naissus as 
strikingly similar to the siege of Plataea as Dexippus and Priscus would have us 
believe? Or has the desire of Dexippus and Priscus to display their knowledge of 
Thucydides led them to distort the historical facts? ,The more one studies the methods 
of the later Greek historians the more one is inclined to believe that the latter is the 
case and that these fragments of Dexippus and Priscus are purely literary composi- 
tions of less value to the historian than is commonly thought. We are not here con- 
cerned with Dexippus, but it may at least be suggested that we should be cautious 
in drawing conclusions from his frag. 27 as to the siege-craft of the Goths in the later 
third century. Alf6dldi,5 for instance, concludes that the campaigns of the Goths in the 
later third century show ‘how quickly the East Germans had assimilated the military 
technique of the classical world’. In so far as he bases this conclusion on the evidence 
provided by Dexippus’ fragments, it should perhaps be treated with some reserve: 
the higher military technique may have been largely developed in Dexippus’ study. 

The point is clearer in Priscus’ case. The question of the identity of the people 
called Xa: in this fragment cannot be discussed at length here. I accept the view 
to which all recent historians have, I think, subscribed: the 2«v@a: are the Huns of 
Attila and his brother Bleda, and the fragment tells of their campaign of A.D. 441 in 
the course of which Naissus fell, as we know from another source.® Agreeing, then, that 
the SkvOa: of frag. I b are the Huns, it seems clear that by borrowing Thucydides’ 
phrases Priscus has endowed the Huns with a military technique which it is quite im- 
possible that they can have possessed. We know that the Huns were unable to work 
metals on more than a minute scale—their arrows, for instance, were tipped with bone’ 


1 Cf. Photius, Bibl. 82, p. 64a, €ore 5€ tiv 1934, p. 219. Zosimus, 1. 43, cited by the latter, 
¢pdow amépitrdés Te Kai Syxw Kai dfuipatt xaipwv has no independent value. 
Kal, ws av Tis €lmot, GAAos peta Twos cadnveias © Marcellinus Comes, s.a. 441, Mommsen, 
Bouxvdidns, wadvora ye év rats ZxvOixais ‘Ioropias. Chron. Min. ii. 80; cf. Theophanes, a.m. 5924 
2 Dexippus, frag. 27, Jacoby, F. Gr. H. iia, (p. 102. 21, de Boor); Priscus, frag. 8, p. 291. 
pp. 470-2. I take the date from Alféldi, CAH. 10, Dindorf. 
xii. 161, n. 4. 3 Frag. 27, § 8. 7 Ammianus, 31. 2. 9: the ferro mentioned in 
4 Priscus, p. 279. 22-6. He also had Dexippus, the same sentence was acquired by barter from 
frag. 29, in mind when writing our fragment; the settled populations with whom the nomadic 
e.g. he took (p. 279. 7) from it the words @vpises, Huns came in contact. On the conditions of 
‘embrasures’ (LS®) and édeorpides, cilicia, a metal-working among the steppe nomads see 
meaning not noticed by LS®, who also omit Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of 
emrecyilew (p. 279. 12) in the sense of ‘to bring China (American Geographical Society: Re- 
close to a wall’. search Series, No. 21), New York, 1940, pp. 69 f. 
5 CAH. xii. 161, cf. L. Schmidt, Geschichte Those who would understand the Huns will find 
der deutschen Stamme: die Ostgermanen, Munich, _Lattimore’s work invaluable. 
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—and it would be quite absurd to suppose that they could construct such a 
weapon as a doxds yaAapais aanwpnuévn adAvoeow or make use of one if they had it. 
Bury’s description! of how ‘the inhabitants (of Naissus) made a brave defence, (but) 
the place yielded to the machines of Attila and the missiles of a countless host’ (my 
italics) seems a little incongruous to those who have observed how primitive was the 
material civilization of the Huns, which is described for us by Ammianus and in- 
dicated by Priscus himself elsewhere. Giildenpenning? avoids this difficulty by assum- 
ing that the Huns had with them Roman renegades who could build siege engines or 
who knew how to use those captured in Roman fortresses which the Huns had over- 
run. This is merely an inference, and Priscus gives no hint that such was the case. 
Furthermore, there is no indication in our sources that the Huns in this period ever 
displayed any ability in the conduct of sieges, and it is highly unlikely that the flying 
nomad horsemen would encumber their columns with a heavy siege train. In all, it 
is safer to assume that Priscus is at fault than to suppose that the Hun bowmen who 
rarely dismounted from their horses adopted on this one occasion a method of warfare 
which was entirely alien to their whole mode of life. In decorating his work with 
‘thukydideische Floskeln’ our historian has attributed a technique of warfare evolved 
by the civilized Greeks to a nomadic people who had barely emerged from the Stone 
Age, a people who in their entire history never attained to such a pitch of technical 
skill as is implied by our fragment. 

It is to be noted that frag. I 6 contains the only full-scale battle piece which has 
survived from Priscus’ work, and if it be typical of his procedure throughout his 
history our conclusion throws an unwelcome light on his methods. No one would 
deny that when Priscus is describing the negotiations of diplomats or his own adven- 
tures on a diplomatic mission he is, as Bury calls him,3 a master of narrative, and 
that he is in addition a very keen observer and the author of an extremely accurate 
record of fact. But when he came to describe battle scenes it may be suggested that 
unless our fragment was unique he produced pictures some elements in which bore 
practically no relation to the events which he was ostensibly describing. In so far 
as frag. I b permits us to see his method, the History of Priscus was an uneven work, 
the masterly narrative of which we have an example in the famous eighth fragment 
being balanced by the pedantic and unreal phrases which he sometimes used in 
describing military operations. Nor should such a conclusion surprise us, for a sophist 
and rhetor* of the fifth century A.D., even though he held certain administrative 
positions,’ can have had little contact with the rough and tumble of military life 
and little knowledge of the war craft either of the Romans or of the barbarians. 

E. A. THOMPSON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SWANSEA. 

3 Op. cit., vol. 11, p. 418. 

* Evagrius, HE. i. 17; Suidas, s.v. IIpioxos. 
The latter adds that he composed inter alia 
peAérar pnropixai. 

5 On his career see W. Ensslin, ‘Maximinus 
und sein Begleiter, der Historiker Priskos’, 
Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbiicher, v, 1926- 
7» PP- 1-9- 


1 History of the Later Roman Empire, London, 
1923, vol. 1, p. 274. 

2 Geschichte des ostrémischen Reiches unter den 
Kaisern Arcadius und Theodosius II, Halle, 
1885, p. 343. For the campaign in question see 
Gildenpenning, pp. 340-6, and note his trans- 
position of Priscus, frag. 1b, 2, 3, op. cit., 
p. 341, n. 66%. 
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COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS IN AESCHYLUS AND 
SOPHOCLES 


In an article published in the C.Q. of October 1937 I collected instances of the use of 
colloquial words and expressions in the dialogue passages of Euripides. It was there 
noted that a few of these expressions also appear in Aeschylus and Sophocles, and 
the purpose of the present study is to collect these, together with other instances of 
colloquialism which are found in the two earlier tragedians and not in Euripides. 
The colloquial element in the language of Aeschylus and Sophocles is, of course, 
much smaller than in Euripides, but is perhaps greater than is sometimes supposed, 
and the topic has apparently not been treated elsewhere. 

It will be seen at once that some of the words and phrases collected below are 
much less definitely and obviously colloquial than others. My aim has been to include 
not only the more obvious and demonstrable instances of colloquialism, which have 
been mostly noted by editors though not collected anywhere, but also expressions 
which at least suggest the tone of ordinary conversation rather than of poetry or 
formal prose. It is this semi-colloquial language that unobtrusively does much to 
give a lighter tone and greater naturalness to tragic dialogue. On these lines it is 
admittedly sometimes difficult to know where to stop, particularly in dealing with 
Sophocles, whose language is often a subtle and harmonious blend of poetic, prosaic, 
and colloquial elements. But I hope that the following collection may contribute 
something to the understanding of this aspect of the language of tragedy. 

Some discussion of the nature and value of the evidence for colloquial usage will 
be found in C.Q. xxxi (1937), pp. 182-3. As regards Aeschylus, it is more difficult to 
determine how far his language approaches the spoken Attic of his time, since evidence 
for colloquial usage refers mainly to the last decades of the fifth century and after- 
wards, and during the course of that century there may well have been changes in 
the spoken language. 

As far as minor characters are concerned Aeschylus and Sophocles do not avoid 
presenting on the stage figures familiar in ordinary life, as for instance the nurse in 
the Choephori, the watchman in the Agamemnon, and the sentry in the Antigone; 
and though characters of this type do, broadly speaking, employ the conventional 
language of tragedy, their speech is slightly differentiated, partly by colloquial 
expressions, partly by touches of naiveté, garrulity, or sententiousness. In a sense 
there is a greater degree of realism here than in much of the work of Euripides, whose 
tendency is to reduce the legendary heroes and heroines to a more everyday level 
both in thought and in speech, so that there is less room for distinction between 
them and characters of humbler status. Thus the adroupyds in the Electra of Euri- 
pides might well have appeared in Aeschylus or Sophocles, but Electra would not 
have been his wife, and it is unlikely that his speech would have been in no way 
differentiated from that of Electra and Orestes. It is true that in Aeschylus, and still 
more in Sophocles, colloquial expressions are not confined to such characters. Out 
of 18 examples of colloquialism in Aeschylus 10 are given to these minor characters; 
in Sophocles the proportion is 20 out of 84 (not including 5 from the Fragments, 
where the speaker is not known). Still, as compared with Euripides, there is in both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles some attempt to use variations in the tone of language as 
a means of characterization and to strike a note of realism. Certainly some varia- 


tion in language where humbler characters are represented would be the natural 
4599-13 H 
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corollary of the defence of his diction which Aristophanes ascribes to Aeschylus in 
Ran. 1058: 
GAN’ & Kaxddaov avayKn 

peydAwy yrwuav Kai Siavouv ioa Kai Ta pHuatra TikTev. 

KaAAws eikos Tovs HuHous Tots pHyact peiloor ypHaBar. 
The chief examples of this sort of characterization are the nurse in the Choephoni,' 
the sentry in the Antigone,? the messenger and herdsman in the Oedipus Tyrannus,3 
and the messenger in the Tvachiniae.* 

With these touches of realism in language may be compared the well-known 
passage, Cho. 563: 

audw Sé dwviv joopev Ilapvnoida 

yAwoons avTnv Pwxidos piypovpevw. 
When the time comes to carry out this plan (652 ff.), Orestes does not use the forms 
of the Phocian dialect, and it is possible, as many scholars think, that the audience 
are left to imagine the difference. But it seems unlikely that Aeschylus would have 
made such a definite point of this means of deception if its adoption was to be purely 
imaginary, and it is more probable that, as Tucker holds, the speech of Orestes in 
652 ff. was intended to be marked in delivery by some peculiarities of pronunciation, 
as is suggested by the word daur7 in 564.5 Professor Rose’s remark (Handbk. of Gk. 
Lit., p. 155, n. 76) that ‘Orestes here uses pure Attic throughout’ is rather misleading, 
since it does not seem to take into account the question of vocabulary. Can éxzépaya 
(655), oretyovra (675), xiets® (680), and xapav@oar (705) be regarded as pure Attic? 
The language of Orestes in this passage is in fact a typical specimen of the language 
of tragic dialogue, Attic in the main, but modified by an infusion of other dialects. 
But though the language used in tragedy is a composite literary dialect, not exactly 
corresponding to a dialect actually spoken anywhere or at any time, it was becoming 
accepted as the normal language of the stage, and there would be nothing incongruous 
about modifying it, by the introduction either of current colloquialisms or of some 
local peculiarity of pronunciation, to serve a special dramatic purpose. 

So too in the Persae there are various touches by which a foreign and exotic 
flavour is given to the Greek spoken by the Persian Elders; and in the Supfilices the 
desperate condition of the text where the Egyptian herald speaks (836 ff.) may be 
due to a deliberate barbarizing of the language, which in this case has gone too far 
for the scribe to understand it.7 Orestes’ speech to Clytemnestra in the Cho. (674 ff.) 
is also marked by a certain negligence in sentence construction, and by some expres- 
sions which have a touch of colloquialism.* His words are thus given a more casual 
tone, appropriate to the matter-of-fact nature of his assumed character and his 
supposed detachment from any personal concern in his message, and in contrast with 
the splendour of his diction in many passages where he is speaking in his own person. 

The marked contrast between Aeschylus and Euripides in the general tone of the 
language is thus partly due to the fact that Aeschylus uses colloquial language more 
sparingly and with greater regard to dramatic propriety. It must also be remembered 
that the colloquial is often less removed from the atmosphere of poetry than the 


1 See below, B 4; D 7; F 6. 6 FE. Harrison actually suggests that this 


. - A3;B7;D3;F7;F8. word might be a Phocism (C.R., Feb. 1930, 
, 9 B 3; D1e;D5;D9;D to. p. 11), but offers no definite evidence, and it Is 
99 Drie;D5;D6. more natural to suppose that it is a poetic 


formation on the analogy of the Epic aorist éxcov. 
7 See G. Murray, Aeschylus, pp. 63-5. 
8 e.g. the abrupt insertion of 679; dAAws ‘in 
any case’ (680); the homely, proverbial Seip’ 
amelvynv modas (676). 


5 Cf. Schol. on E. Phoen. 301 « yap kai 
‘“E\Anuncds €AdAovv, add’ obv ye THY mdTpLov 
anjxnow éowlov tis dwvis. S. Fr. 176 
Kal yap xapaxr?p avros ev yAwoon Ti pe 
mapnyopet Adxwvos dopaoba Adyou. 
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prosaic; and the plainness of Euripides is perhaps largely due to the distinctively 
prosaic element which is noticeable in his diction as compared with that of Aeschylus. 
Moreover, the diction, while contributing to the general atmosphere of a play, is 
itself affected by that atmosphere. In Euripides colloquial and prosaic language 
contribute to a general scaling down of heroic splendour to something nearer to the 
ordinary life of men. Aeschylus keeps the main action on the heroic plane, and the 
imagination of the spectator is so powerfully affected with the sense of high tragedy 
and the mind so caught up in the sweep and grandeur of the drama, that the intro- 
duction of such a character as the nurse in the Choephori, using appropriate homely 
expressions, adds a touch of simplicity and reality, but does not damage the proper 
atmosphere of tragedy. In fact the appearance of ordinary people engaged in everyday 
tasks and using the language of everyday speech may serve to emphasize the dark, 
tragic atmosphere surrounding the principal figures in the play. In Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth the appearance of the porter in Act 11, Sc. ii, besides providing some relief 
after the high tension of the preceding scenes, has a further dramatic value: by 
bringing tragic events and characters into relation with a very ordinary person who 
is unconscious of tragedy, it makes them seem more real and no less terrible. A 
similar effect may perhaps be ascribed even to the brief appearance and single line 
of the porter in the Choephort (657), who opens the palace door to Orestes’ impatient 
summons with the grumbling comment of real life, ‘All right, I hear you’. Seen for 
a moment through his eyes, the coming of the grim avenger and inheritor of the curse 
of the Atridae is all in the day’s work. 

The Prometheus Vinctus in language as in some other respects is marked by certain 
characteristics not found in the other extant plays of Aeschylus. In the use of 
colloquial expressions there is closer approximation to the practice of the later 
tragedians. Thus it will be seen that there are a number of expressions of a colloquial 
nature in this play which are also found in Sophocles and Euripides, but not elsewhere 
in Aeschylus, and there is little or no attempt to use them as a means of characteriza- 
tion or for any special dramatic purpose. In some other respects also the language 
of the Pr. shows greater similarity to that of Sophocles and Euripides,’ and the 
linguistic evidence suggests that the play was composed towards the end of Aeschylus’ 
career, a conclusion that seems to be in accord with the metrical evidence. 

To turn to Sophocles, his earliest extant play has certain Aeschylean character- 
istics, while at the end of his career he appears to be more affected by the new 
tendencies represented by Euripides. Thus the sentry in the Antigone belongs to 
the same category as the watchman in the Agamemnon and the nurse in the Choephort, 
and there are similar touches of colloquialism in style and diction in the language he 
uses ; whereas in the Philoctetes there is some approximation to the manner of Euri- 
pides in the more widespread use of colloquial expressions, in greater metrical 
freedom in the iambic trimeter, and in the general treatment of the story. 

In other plays colloquial language is sometimes used, as in Aeschylus, as a means 
of characterization and is given to minor characters of inferior status, such as the 
messenger and the herdsman in the O.T. and the messenger in the Tvachiniae. But 
colloquial or semi-colloquial expressions are also more widespread, and, used un- 
obtrusively with Sophoclean subtlety and discrimination, help to give a lighter tone 
to the dialogue, as compared with the heavier magnificence of Aeschylus. The 

' e.g. the use of the particle xairo:, which is 2 There may conceivably be some reference 
becoming fairly common in Sophocles and Euri- to this in the criticism of Dionys. Hal. (De Vett. 
pides and is found three times in the Pr. but Script. Cens. ii. 11) wai wodAduis €x modAod rod 
not elsewhere in Aeschylus. The triviality of peyéBous és Sidxevov Kdumov éxmimrwv, olov eis 
this and similar points of language gives them 
all the more value as indications of date. 


idwwrikyy Tavrarac TamEwoTnTa KaTEepxETat. 
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greater simplicity of language in Sophocles is also, of course, due partly to the larger 
prosaic element in his diction and partly to an increased use of words too common 
to have any specific associations, poetic, prosaic, or colloquial. The result is that the 
language of Sophocles in dialogue passages, though never trivial, and on appropriate 
occasions rising to great eloquence, is sometimes less removed from the conversa- 
tional level than might be inferred from many verse and prose translations. To take 
two instances from Jebb’s prose version, in Trach. 669 he translates padvora ye by 
‘Yea, even so’; and yet paduord ye is a regular formula of assent in comedy at about 
this time, and later in prose dialogue; in O.T. 1008 he notes the colloquial use of 
KaAds, but translates ‘Ah, my son, ‘tis plain enough that thou knowest not what 
thou doest’.! : 

The following examples of colloquialism are grouped under certain general 
categories, which are applicable to colloquial speech in most languages. But these 
are not intended as a rigid system of classification ; the dividing lines are not always 
hard and fast, and some expressions could be placed in more than one category. 
Where colloquialisms appear to be used for a dramatic purpose, being given to 
characters of inferior social status, or, rarely, to those addressing such characters, 
the reference has been marked with an asterisk. 


A. EXAGGERATION: EMPHASIS 

1. Oavpaciws ws and similar expressions. 

S. Fr. Inc. 960 Oavpacra yap ro rofov ws dAwOdver. Here Oavpacra ws is probably 
a variation of the common idiom @avpaciws ws ‘ever so strangely’. Cf. Eur. [A 943 
Oavpaora & ws avaki’ nryacpern. 

For Oavpaciws ws, etc., see Ar. Ec. 386. Pl. 750. 

Pl. Phaed. 66 A. Symp. 173. C. Theaet. 150 D, 155 C, 193 D. 

Cf. Latin mire quam, e.g. Cic. Aidt. 1. 11. 3. 

2. paduora standing alone, in answer to a question. ‘Of course’; ‘certainly’. 

S. El. 386 # radra 54 pe Kai BeBovAevvra moeiv ; wdAwra. Ibid. 665 (u. wavrwr). 
OT 994* (pu. ye), 1044*, 1173*. Tr. 669. Most of these examples are in stichomythia. 

Similarly yxvera ‘Of course not’. Tr. 319. 

Ar. Nub. 672. Pax 834. Nub. 253 (w. ye). Av. 1531 (u. wavrwv). Ran. 125, and 
frequently. Men. Epztr. 337. 

Pl. Prot. 311 E. Phil. 11 c, and frequently. 

Compare the frequent use of maxime in colloquial Latin, and for paéAvora in modern 
Greek, see Thumb, Handbk. of Mod. Gk. Vernacular, § 283. 

3. olwor expressing annoyance or impatience; normally in tragedy it is an ex- 
pression of grief. 

S. Ant. 320* (Creon to sentry) ot’ ws AdAnua SAov éexmeduxds ef. Ibid. 86 (Antig. 
to Ism.) oto, katavda ‘Oh, denounce it !’ 

Common in Ar. esp. with ds, e.g. Av. 1501 (Peith. to Prom., who keeps refusing 
to give his name) ot’ cis BdeAdrropai oe ‘Oh, you make me tired’. Also without as, 
e.g. Nub. 788 dép’ t8w ti... hv; ti mp@rov Hv; ... tis Av... 5 otpor ris Fv ; ‘Oh, what 
was it?’ 

Compare mdza:, in tragedy an exclamation of suffering, in comedy and satyric 
drama often denoting surprise, e.g. E. Cyc. 572. Ar. Plut. 220. 

4. ovddév dAdo 7 ‘merely’, 

A. Pers. 209 (Atossa) 6 8 oddév dAdo y’ H mrngas... 


1 Compare Prof. Webster’s version (Gk. Art that you do not know what you are doing’ ; but 
and Lit., p. 142) ‘My boy, it is perfectly clear 4 mai is hardly as familiar as ‘My boy’. 
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arger Ar. frequently has the similar idiom 7i 8 dAdo y’ 7, e.g. Nub. 1287. 
amon Pl. Theaet. 195 E 7a evdexa & pndev adXo 7H Stavoetrai ris ‘the number eleven which 
t the someone merely thinks of’. 
riate 
erea- B. UNDERSTATEMENT: IRONY 
tele 1. dAnfes used ironically. ‘Really’ ; ‘indeed’. 
ve by S. Ant. 758 aAnOes ; aAX’ od... Sevvdoers. OT 350. 
bout Ar. Ach. 557 aAnOes aaitpimre Kai puapwrare ; Eg. 89 dAnbes odros; Nub. 841. 
se of Vesp. 1223, 1412. Av. 1048, 1606. Lys. 433. Ran. 840. Pl. 123, 429. 
what 2. ovx axyJoua ‘I’m very pleased’. 

S. Phil. 671 od« dyBopai oa” iddiv. 
neral Ar. Ran. 1481 ov yap ayPouar 7 mpdypare. 
these Compare the colloquial Latin non moleste fero Cic. Alt. 7. 5. 3, and English ‘I don’t 
lways mind if I do’. 

Bory. 3. KxaAds used ironically, to give emphasis. 

en to S. Ant. 18 7dn KaAds. OT 1008* Kadds ef dijAos obk eidais. | 

cters, Ar. Vesp. 453 dwoerov kadAnv dixnv. Eur. Cyc. 631 Siasrupos 8° eoriv Kadds. Pl. Rep. 
506 B KaAds Haba Kai maAa Katadavys ote cou ovK amoxpyaot. 

Jebb (on OT 1008) compares Alciph. Ep. 1. 36 mwewnow ro KaAdv ‘fine and hungry’ ; 

and for a similar use of ypyords Ael. Ep. 2 éréxoyse 7d oxédos mavu xpynotas. 

In colloquial Latin pulchre and belle are similarly used, as are ‘fine’ and ‘pretty’ 
bably in English, and the corresponding words in most modern languages. 

A 943 4. olouat denoting assurance, not supposition. 

A. Cho. 758* zoAAa 8’ otioua evobeica ‘often, of course, mistaken’. 

Perhaps S. Phil. 498 ws eixds, ofwas ‘as of course is likely’. 

Ar. Nub. 1185. Pax 863. 

5. ovdev vytes. 

és S. Phil. 10067 & pndev dyes . . . povar. 

vr). Ar. Ach. 956. Thesm. 636. Ec. 325. Pl. 37, 50, 274, 355, 356, 362, 870. 
thia. Thuc. 3. 75. Pl. Phaed. 69 B, and often. Dem. 58. 36. Lys. 9. 4. 

Compare in English ‘up to no good’, 

5, and 2 itil mil ‘ 

. ou7mrw in sense simular tO ov7rore. ; 

In his note on S. OT 105 ov yap eiceidov ye mw Jebb writes: ‘As Oed. knows that 
oo Laius is dead, the tone of unconcern given by this colloquial use of ov zw (instead of 

ovore) is a Skilful touch.’ 

It is more probable, however, that this is an instance of the Homeric-Ionic 
ere influence on the language of Tragedy, especially in S. In Hom. and Hdt. ov zw is 
aia often used as a strong negative, where there is no opposition between past and future. 
Antig. See Hom. Od. 3. 221. Hes. Op. 271. Hdt. 3. 127, 4. 81. An Ionic word or phrase might, 
fusing of course, come to have a colloquial flavour in Attic, but there seems no reason to 
ree Pos suppose this here. 
| what 7. oxoAy ‘hardly’. 

S. OT 434 ayoAg ao” av oixous Tovs euovs eorecAdunv ‘otherwise I would hardly have 
satyric sent for you to my house’. In Ant. 390* cyoAf 708” Héew Seip’ av e&nuyour éeyw ‘I could 

have sworn that I should be in no hurry to come here again’, cyoAq is used in a 
slightly different sense, but again ironically. 
' Dittmar, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu .to appear in Aeschylus. Of eight examples 
Arist. und Men., p. 30, cites ten other examples. in Euripides most are from later plays, and in 
2 The expression probably became current Aristophanes the frequency increases greatly in 
ng’; but only towards the end of the fifth century, and late plays. 
for that reason would in any case be unlikely 3 Cf, Pearson in C.Q. xxill, p. 91. 
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I can find no other example of cyoA# in this sense in the fifth cent. except E. Fr. 
319; but it is common in Plato, e.g. Phaed. 65 B et adrac. . . wn axpiBets . . . cxoAR ai ye 
aAAa. Soph. 261 B cyoAH mov, TO Kata THY Tapoysiav Aeyopevov, O ye ToLOTOS av TrOTE 
EAot 7roAwv. 

8. 7. ‘something of value’ ; ‘sense’. 

S. OT 1475 Aéyw Tl; 

Ar. Vesp. 75, 649. Eq. 334, and often. 

Pl. Crat. 404 A, and often. 

9. xaipew and «Aaiew in certain idioms. 

A. Ag. 572* zoAAa yaipew Evudopas Katakud. 

S. Trach. 819 GAN’ éprrérw yxaipovoa. 

Both these passages contain modifications of the common colloquial idiom €#, 
Aéyw yaipew which occurs seven times in Eur. and often in Ar., e.g. Ach. 200. Thesm. 64. 

S. OT 363 aad’ ov 71 yaipwr dis ye mnpovas epeis. Ant. 758 add’ od, révd" "OAvpTov.... 
xaipwr Sevvacers. Phil. 1299 GAA’ ov Tt xaipwv, Hv 708° OpAwAF Bédos. 

Ar. Vesp. 186 ove yaipnowv ye od. Ran. 843 adn’ ov 71 xatpwv avr’ épeis. 

Similarly wAatew. S. Ant. 754 KAaiwy dpevwcers. OT. 401, 1152. 

Ar. Ach. 822 kAdwv peyapucis, and often. These phrases are probably more 
markedly colloquial when the finite verb is omitted, as in S. Phil. 1299 and Ar. Ach. 
827 KAdwy ye ov, €i pH... 


C. BREVITY OF EXPRESSION: ELLIPSE 

1. dAAws ‘in any case’. 

A. Cho. 680* éneimep addAws, & Ev’, eis “Apyos kiets. 

Hdt. 7. 16, 31, 8. 30. 

dAAws “merely’. 

S. Phil. 947 «i8wdov aAAws. 

Ar. Nub. 1203. Dem. Or. 19. 24. 

2. waddAd (u2 adda). Elliptical for e.g. 2%) rodro eimns, dAAd . . .. (See Denniston, 
Greek Particles, p. 4.) 

A. Cho. 918 py aad’ eid’ opoiws. 

Ar. Av. 109. Ran. 745, 103, 611, 751. Ach. 458. Thesm. 646. 

Pl. Alc. I 114 E. 

3. Omws with fut. indic. expressing exhortation. 

A. Pr. 68 émws 7) cavrov oikriets Troe. 

S. OT 1518 yijs pw’ omws méprpets azroukov. 

Ar. Ach. 253. Nub. 257, 489, 824, 1177, and often. 

Pl. Rep. 336 C, 337 B, Men. 77 A, and often. 

Dem. 8. 38, 19. 45. Lys. 12. 50. Xen. Cyr. 1. 3, 18. 

Compare the Hellenistic use of iva, e.g. Mark v. 23 twa €AOav eémbijs tas xeipas 
atvry ‘Do but come and lay .. .’; and vd in modern Greek, e.g. va ro xdynre ‘Mind you 
do it’. : 

In colloquial Latin ué with subj. is similarly used, e.g. Plaut. Bacch. 739 tu ul 
caveas tibt. Ter. Ad. 280 at ut omne reddat. 


4. odx Omws ‘to say nothing of’. 

S. El. 796 meravpe? jpeis, odx Grrws ce Travooper. 

Examples of od» éaws . . . dAAa Kai and equivalents are found in Thuc. and fourth- 
century prose. ody dws alone occurs only in the above passage’ and in PI., e.g. 


! In S. Fr. 149 (from a satyr-play) Pearson suggests ovy Srws in this sense, in a correction of 
the corrupt lines 6 f. 
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Rep. 398 E axpnorot yap Kai yuvarki . . . ut) G7e avdpaor. Crat. 427 E. In the orators 
py tt ye (dy) is generally used in this sense. A similar use of ody or in the sense 
‘although’ occurs several times in PIl., e.g. Prot. 336 D ‘Socrates does not forget .. . 
ody OTe Trailer Kai Pynow emAjnouwy elva’, and Eur. Hel. 481 edvous ydp eis . . . ovx Scov 
muxpous Adyous €dwxa may be taken as virtually the same idiom. 
-¢ waeti...¢ 

S. Phil. 1405 ri ydp, éav wop0dar. . . ; 

Ar. In Nub. 351 ri yap nv... karidwor..., ri Sp@ovw ; the full apodosis is afterwards 
expressed ; but vi 5° ef . . .; without apodosis is very common, e.g. Nub. 769, 154, 
1083. Lys. 367, 399. Pax 140. Av. 1655. Ec. 1023. 


, / 97 
5. Te yap, eav.. 


6. Ellipse of main verb in indignant questions and commands. 

S. Trach. 429* Sduapr’ edackes dyew; At. éyas Sduapra; Ant. 577 1) TpiBas €7’, 
adda viv Kopiler’ eiow. 

Ar. Lys. 529 tpets nuds; Sewov ye Aéyers. Ran. 841 od Sy) pe tatra; Ach. 345 adda 
pn por mpodaow. Pherecr. Fr. 67. 


D. LIVELY AND VIVID FORMS OF EXPRESSION 

1. Various uses of particles may conveniently be collected here. Denniston (op. 
cit., p. Ixxv)! remarks that ‘Greek drama reproduces, as far as one can tell, the free 
use of particles in everyday speech’. But he also notes that some particles or com- 
binations are frequent in comedy and prose dialogue, but very rare in tragedy, in 
some cases being found only in Eur., and it seems reasonable to suppose that these 
were felt to be distinctively colloquial in tone. I have therefore included here such 
examples as are found in A. and S. 

(a) ardp. 

A. Pr. 341, 1011. Pers. 333. 

S. OT 1052. Trach. 54, 761. 

Common in Hom. and five times in Pind. Common in Eur. (e.g. six times in 
Tro. alone) and in Ar. In prose common in Hipp., fairly common in Hdt., Pl., and 
Xen., but not found in Thuc. and orators. This suggests that it was originally an 
Ionic particle, and in Attic at any rate was felt to be colloquial. (D., p. 51.) 


(b) ye exclamatory, with adverb. 

S. Phil. 327 «db y’, & réxvov. This is the only example of this colloquial expression 
in tragedy. E. Hipp. 94 dpOds ye, a formula of assent, is somewhat similar. 

Ar. Pax 285. Eqg.470. Ec. 213. Nub.773 00dds ye. Pax856 evdayovxds ye. (D., p. 127.) 


(c) ws (‘for’)... ye. 

A. Pr. 77. Pers. 260. S. Ant. 1312*. OC 45. Phil. 117, 812. 

Eur. 21 exx. (including 5 from Cyc.). Ar. 13 exx. (D., p. 143.) 

(2) dnAady ‘of course’. 

S. OT 1501. 

Hdt. 4. 135, 5. 118. 3, 6. 39. 2. : 

Epich. Fr. 149 (Kaibel). Ar. Vesp. 442. Ec. 1157. Alex. Fr. 173. 6. Men. Epzir. 
237, 256, 323. Pertc. 121, 179. Sam. 124, 320. 

(e) Syvov generally meaning ‘no doubt’. 

A. Pr. 1064 od yap dn mov robiro ye rAnrov mapéoupas Eros. 

S. OT 1042* rév Aaiov dyov tis wvopdlero (where hesitation is pretended). Ant. 
381. Trach. 418*. 


‘ In the following notes on particles most of the material is taken from this book, which for 
convenience I have referred to as D. 
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Frequently in comedy and prose; Thuc. only 8. 87. 4, 5. (D., p. 267.) 
(f) o¥ ux 7é wov; in questions. 
A. Pr. 247 on mod tu mpovBns TOvde Kal TrEepatTtépw ; 
S. Phil. 1233 ov ti mov dodvat voeis; | 


Ar. Nub. 1260. Pax 1211. Av. 443. Lys. 354. Ran. 522, 526. 
Pl. Theaet. 146 A. Rep. 362 D. 


2. elev ‘ well’; ‘all right’. In answer to a command, or as an exclamation of 
impatience. 

A. Cho. 657* elev, axovw. 

Pr. 36 elev, ri péAAecs ; 

Ar. Pax 663 elev, axovw. 3 

Perhaps also efév as a formula of transition. ‘well, so much for that’ ; “well now’ 

A. Cho. 719 (lyr.). Eum. 244. 

S. El. 534. Aj. 101. Phil. 1308. OC 476, 1308. 

Ar. Eg. 1078, 1237. Nub. 176, 1075. Pax 877, 1284. Ran. 607. 

Pl. very common; see Ast, s.v., for over forty examples. 


3. of8° ore Without a verb. ‘I’m sure.’ 

S. Ant. 276* mdpeyu 5° dxwv ody Exodow, of8’ Srv. 758 (ic8” dre). 

Ar. Lys. 154 omovdas moujoawr’ av traxéws, ed of5° ort. Ibid. 764 apyadéas y’ ed of8” 
dre ayovat vixras. Thesm. 12. Pl. Crit. 53 A. Gorg. 487 D, etc. 

Dem. 9. 1 mavrwv of8’ ri dnodvrwy y’ av, and often. Not found in Isocr. 

Men., e.g. Eptir. 108 reB€acat tpaywdous, of8” ore. 

This stereotyped use of ofS’ 671 and 84Aov or: is carried farther in the completely 
isolated SnAovere which occurs in Alex. F7. 33. 6 and 173. 14, and for which Preuss 
gives ten examples from Dem. 


4. olo@ ody 6 Spdoov and parallel phrases. 

S. OT. 543 olc6’ ws wénaovr ; 

Ar. Ach. 1064. Eg. 1158. Av. 54, 80. Pax 1061. Men. Fr. 916. 

Examples in prose of other imperatives in subordinate clauses, probably collo- 
quial, are Lys. Fr. 75. 3 edenOn Kew avrov emi K@pov A€ywv Ort we8’ adbrob Kai THv oikeTav 
metw. Pl. Laws 801 A. 


5. ovros in the vocative case. 

A. Supp. 911* obdros, ti rrovets ; 

S. Aj. 71, 89, 1047. Trach. 402*. OT 532, 1121*. OC 1627.! 
Ar. very common ; Todd’s Index gives over fifty examples. 
Pl. perhaps Prot. 310 B ‘Immoxparns, €pnv, odros .. . 

Herodas 6. 99, 7. 122. 


6. zotos with disdainful or indignant repetition of a previous speaker’s words. 

S. Trach. 427* moiav déxnow ; ‘Fancy, indeed!’ 

Ar. Ach. 109, 157, 761. Eg. 162. Vesp. 1202, 1369, 1378, and often. 

Pl. Theaet. 180 B. Gorg. 490 E. 

7. m@s ‘yap ov ; in parenthesis. 

A. Cho. 754* 76 7 dpovoiv .. . tpédew avdyKn, mds yap ov; tpdmw dpevos. 

Perhaps also S. El. 1307 Gad’ olcba peév ravbévde, rds yap ov ; mas yap ovk ; is also 
used in S. El. 865 in assent to a previous speaker. 


1 & obros, obros OldSimous, where the addition colloquial, is not necessarily uncivil, as is 
of & perhaps adds a touch of solemnity. In any indicated by, e.g., E. Med. 922. 
case this mode of address, though probably 
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Pl. Gorg. 487 B aioyuvrnporépw paAdov rob S€ovros’ Hs yap ov ; w ye cis TOGotTov.... 
Euthyphr. to A, and often ; sometimes in assent to a previous speaker. 

8. mdaov Soxeis. 

Probably S. Fr. 373. 5 cvvomalerar 5€ 7ANO6s of moaov Soxeis. (Herwerden’s correc- 
tion of ody daov.) 

Ar. Ach. 24 wotwivrar mas Soxeis. Ran. 54 éxdtake mas oer ofddpa. Nub. 881, 
1368. Ec. 399 avaBoG méaov Soxeis. Pl. 742. Pax 740. 

Compare Plaut. Bacch. 208 1mmo ut eam credis? misera amans desiderat. Also 
French figurez-vous and similar expressions. 

g. vi ov With aorist in impatient questions, equivalent to an exhortation. 

A. Pr. 747 tt 897’ ewot Civ Képdos, aAX’ odK ev raxer Eppup” euavryv...; 

S. OT 1002* ri Sir” eyw odxi Tovde rob doBov oa’, ava, .. . e€eAvodunv; 

Ar. Vesp. 213 ri ox avexousnOnpev; Lys. 181. Fr. 466. 

Pl. Ph. 86D. Symp. 173 B. Prot. 317 D, 310 A. Soph, 251 E. 

Herodas 7. 78. 


IO. Ww TGV. 

S. OT 1145*. Phil. 1387. 

Ar. About twenty examples. 

Pl. Ap. 25 c. Dem. 1. 26, 3. 29, 18. 312, 25. 78. 

11. Parataxis with BovAe: or 0éAecs' with subj. 

S. El. 80 OéAcis peivwyev; OT 651 (lyr.) OéAeus Sir’ eixdbw; Phil. 761 BovAe 
AdBupac ; 

Ar. Lys. 938 BovAer pupiow oe; Eg. 36, 52. Ran. 127, and often. 

Pl. Phaedr. 228 E, 263 E, 272 C, and often. Dem. 18. 180. 

So often in colloquial Latin, e.g. Plaut. Mil. 335 Vin 1am factam? 


E,. IMPRECATIONS AND TERMS OF ABUSE 

1. €s POdpov. 

A. Sept. 252 od« és POdpov avydo’ avacynoe: rade; Tucker suggests that és d@cpov 
has virtually become an expletive, like malum? in colloquial Latin. 

With these phrases compare Epich. 107 day’ és tov P0dpov, and the common use 
of dbe/pov in imprecations, e.g. Ar. Ach. 460. No doubt they are more dignified in 
tone than the regular imprecations in comedy, such as €s xdpaxas. 


2. aAnua, xpornya, and similar words. 

S. Aj. 381 Kaxomwéorarov 7’ adnua otpatod. Ibid. 389 €yOpov aAnua. Fr. 913 
mavoopov Kpotnua. Phil. 927 mavoupyias Sewis téxyvnua. (All these expressions refer 
to Odysseus.) Ant. 320* oiw’ ws AdAnpa SHAov exreduxos el. 

Abstract nouns are, of course, commonly used to denote persons, more often in 
some unfavourable sense, and often have nothing colloquial about them, e.g. A. Cho. 
1028 7raTpoKTovoy piacua Kal Jedv orvyos. But the examples quoted from S. are similar 
to some in Ar., and suggest a colloquial touch. Thus dAnua in derivation and sense 
is almost equivalent to mwa:mdAnua Ar. Av. 430. For xpérnua ‘a piece of work’, 
compare Theocr. 15. 49 e€ amdras Kexpornpéevoe ‘a mass of trickery’. In colloquial 
Latin abstract nouns such as pestis, scelus, servitium, etc., are common. 


F, MISCELLANEOUS 
1. av with past tenses of the indic., in iterative sentences. 
S. Phil. 291 atros dv eiAvdunv. Ibid. 443, 701 (lyr.). 


' The use of the more poetic @éAes perhaps 2 The actual Greek equivalent of guid malum ? 
modifies the colloquial tone. is, of course, ri xaxdv; e.g. Vesp. 973. 
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This use does not appear elsewhere in tragedy, except perhaps E. Phoen. 401, 
where the text is not certain. In prose there are fourteen examples in Hdt., one in 
Thuc., and several in the orators and Pl. In Ar. there are over fifty examples. This 
suggests that the usage may be [onic in origin, and in Attic at any rate may have 
a colloquial flavour. 


2. avOpwre. 

S. Aj. 791 Ti pis, avOpwre; Ibid. 1154* wvOpwre. 

Ar. avOpwr7e eight times; wvOpw7e fourteen times. 

Hdt. 8. 125. 

3. amelvynv mrddas. 

A. Cho. 676* wozep Seip’ amelvynv wéSas. This metaphorical phrase, the sense of 
which is in dispute,! sounds like a homely expression ; his 7@Aou were his feet. 


4. areAevrnros. 

S. OT 336 add’ dS dreyxros xatededrntos davet ; The word seems to mean ‘one 
who cannot be brought to the desired issue’, ‘an impracticable sort of person’. Jebb 
suggests that it is borrowed from the colloquial vocabulary of the day. 

5. dds pot ceavrdv ‘be persuaded by me’. 

S. Ty. 1117. Phil. 84. Possibly a colloquial expression. 

Cf. Ter. Ad. 838 Mitte 1am istaec : da te hodie mtht : exporge frontem. 

6. h mas; 

A. Cho. 766*. 

Xo. ras obv KeAever vw poreiv eoraApevov; 

Tp. h mds; A€y’ ads, ds pabw cad€orepor. 
In comedy the repetition of the interrogative word before the reply is a familiar 
idiom. There are no certain examples in tragedy, but two passages in Eur. may be 
so taken,? and the above passage, though the addition of 7 makes some difference, 
may be similar ;3 a touch of colloquialism or garrulity would, of course, be in keeping 
with the general style of speech given to the nurse. Tucker, however, prints 7 ds 
(the reading of M) and takes it as an example of a quite different idiom, also con- 
versational: the nurse does not understand in what sense 7@s is meant, and to ‘In 
what way?’ replies ‘As opposed to what (other) way?’ (lit. ‘or else how?’). 

7. ovdev mA€ov elvar with dative ‘get nowhere’. 

S. Ant, 268* oddev fv epevvdow mAéov. 

Ar. Ec. 1094 aad’ odSév €orat cot wAgov. Pl. 531. Crat. Fr. 14.4. Philem. Fr. 73. 7. 


Cf. ri zAdov; ‘What ’s the use?’ Ar. Pl. 531. 
Pl. Rep. 341 A Kai odd€v yé cou mA€ov Eorar. Symp. 217 C. Alc. [106 A. Dem. 35. 31. 


8. ovrws ‘without more ado’; ‘off-hand’. 

S. Ant. 315* 7 orpadeis ovTws iw; ‘Or shall I just turn and go?’ 

Pl. Phaedr. 235 C viv peév ovrws odk exw eimetv. Gorg. 4648. Cf. Euthyphr. 3B ws 
ovTw y’ axovcan ‘at first hearing’. 

9. ovdAdafeiv. 

S. Phil. 577 €xmAew ceavrov avAAaBuv. (Jebb compares the Shakespearean ‘be 


! The natural meaning of dzofevyvuu is ‘set than should be expected. 
free’ or ‘unyoke’, and Tucker accepts the 2 Alc. 1119. Ion 958. See C.Q. xxxi, p. 185. 
scholiast’s explanation that the phrase is here 3 In comedy the indirect interrogative 1s 
used metaphorically of one who comes to the _ generally used in this idiom, but the direct form 
end of a journey. Verrall’s objection that, is also repeated, as in Ar. Ran. 1424. Av. 1234- 
strictly speaking, Orestes has not finished his In Cho. 767 émws has been conjectured, instead 
journey demands a greater degree of accuracy of 4 mds, but no correction is needed. 
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packing’.) OT. 971 ra mapévra ovAAaBaw Oeoriopara Keira. OC 1384 od 8 Eppe . . . rdode 


ovAAaBwv dpds. 
Ar. Pl. 1079 dm xaipwv avAdaBav tiv petpaxa. Av. 1469. 


10, dépwv used of impetuous or impulsive action. 


S. Fr. 350 jw abrés tis air tHv BAGBnv mpocH dépwv ‘If he goes and hurts himself’. 


Diph. Fr. 64 émi radrn pépwv eis To péaov emexopevce. 


Aesch. 3. 82 es totro dépwv mepieaotnce Ta mpdypara. Cf. the idiomatic use of 


exwv and AaBwr, e.g. Ar. Ran. 512 Anpeis exwv. 


Il. xpjua used vaguely for ‘the situation’; ‘the state of affairs’. 
S. Tr. 1136 dav 76 xphp’, quapre .... ‘The whole thing is, she erred ....’ Phil. 


1265 Kaxov To yphpua. Cf. Ichn. 38, 136, 365. 


Ar. Vesp. 799 opa ro xypjpa. Ran. 795 76 xpi’ ap’ €ora; Lys. 660. Pax 38. 


Hdt. 4. 150 €s ddavés xphua dmoordAXew arrockinv. 


PRETORIA. 


P. T. STEVENS. 











THE DEPOSING OF SPARTAN KINGS 


PLUTARCH in his Life of Agis (chapter 11) describes the plots by which Lysandrus the 
ephor contrived to depose King Leonidas II. He meant to use against him one of the 
Spartan laws which forbade a member of the royal houses from begetting children 
by a foreign woman, and another by which he who went out of Sparta with a view to 
settling abroad was liable to the death penalty. But though apparently a case could 
be made out against Leonidas under these charges, Lysandrus did not simply proceed 
with the prosecution. After instructing confederates who would bring the case, he 
with his fellow ephors ‘waited for the sign’. What this meant Plutarch explains in 
these words: €ore 5é rovdvde: 5x” erdv evvéa! AaBdvres ot Epopor viKra Kafapav Kai acéAnvor, 
cuw7n Kabélovrar mpos Tov ovpavov amoBAémovres. €av odV EK pépous TLWOS Eis ETEpOV 
pépos aornp dian, Kpivovar tovs Baowreis, ws mepi To Oeiov eapaptavovras, Kal Kara- 
mavovot THS apyfns, pexpis av ex AeAdav 7 ’OdvpTias xpynopos €EAPn Tois HAwKdo TeV 
BactAéwv Bonbav. 

On this occasion Lysandrus, of course, stated that the sign had been given him 
and proceeded to put Leonidas on trial. At the same time he induced another member 
of the royal house, named Cleombrotus, to claim the kingship. Leonidas fled as a 
suppliant to the temple of Athena of the Brazen House, and was condemned in 
absence and deposed. But actually this position did not last for long, since on the 
termination of his year of office the new ephors put Lysandrus on trial, and Leonidas 
was enabled to retire to Tegea, whence he subsequently returned and took the throne 
again. These later stages of the incident, as narrated by Plutarch, contain no further 
reference to the onyeiov or to any consultation of oracles on the subject.” 

Of course the whole episode, occurring as it did in the mid-third century B.c., 
was not based on any sincere belief in omens given by meteors or in the efficacy of 
Delphi or Olympia to determine Spartan kingship. But just for that reason there 
could have been no sense in putting up on this occasion a fagade of ritual observance, 
if it was not genuinely regarded as traditional. The idea of watching the heavens for 
a special sign is reminiscent of the Pythaistae, who watched for the lightning which 
would indicate that the procession of the Pythais should be sent from Athens to 
Delphi. Also the idea that the gods might be displeased with a people because of 
some sin of its king is familiar to anthropologists. So we have no a priort reason to 
doubt the existence of this belief and practice in Sparta from primitive times. In 
fact, its employment by Lysandrus for his private ends is a proof that the ephors 
did look at the heavens for signs about the kings once every eight years, and, unless 


1 The idiomatic use as = ‘at eight-yearly 
intervals’, not ‘at nine-yearly intervals’, can 
be further seen in Plutarch’s discussion of the 
octennial festivals at Delphi (Mor. 293E). 

2 It is generally supposed that Plutarch used 
a contemporary writer as his source for this life 
—Phylarchus; see Jacoby, F. Hist. Gr. No. 81 
(commentary, pp. 133 ff.). He possibly had a 
personal acquaintance with Sparta in the time 
of Cleomenes; so, though he had a taste for the 
marvellous, his statements about Spartan cus- 
toms are likely to be founded on fact. 

3 For a discussion of this particular custom 
see Frazer, Golden Bough, ‘The Dying God’, 
pp. 158 ff.; but he does not raise the special 


queries suggested here. Also Professor George 
Thomson has lately discussed the antiquity of 
all such eight-yearly periods, /.H.S. lxiii (1943), 
‘The Greek Calendar’. For the general notion 
of a king’s sin leading to the god’s displeasure 
against the State we may compare Oedipus, 
whose deposition and expulsion werealso obliquely 
ordained by the Delphic oracle. The early 
association of the ephors with this function of 
watching for the shooting star may explain the 
derivation of the name of the ephor, ’ Acrepw79s, 
who, according to a possibly mythical tradition, 
was the first to develop the office’s great powers 
(Plut. Cleom. 10). 
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on some previous occasion the sign had been seen and made the ground for trying 
and deposing a king, it would not have helped his purposes to select such an occasion 
for his attempt. 

In view of this assumption it is remarkable to observe that our ancient authorities 
nowhere else refer to the practice, but their silence on the subject of something so 
mysterious as the inner workings of the Spartan constitution need not be taken to 
refute the evident implication of Plutarch’s account—that this procedure had in fact 
been used before. 

Before trying to find particular instances it may be well to analyse a little more 
closely the details of Plutarch’s narrative of the ‘sign’ and the consequent procedure. 
The sign was taken as an indication that the gods were offended by some sin on the 
part of the kings. In view of the dual kingship in Sparta such a revelation was still 
ambiguous. Plutarch gives no hint that the track of the meteor showed whether an 
Agiad or a Eurypontid was the sinner, and his use of the plural BaowAeis can be taken 
to imply that this question was still in doubt after the ‘sign’ had appeared. Hence 
the ephors’ procedure was to try both kings: i.e. put them on trial and invite accusers 
to come forward against either, who could state why the gods were offended. So far 
Plutarch’s meaning seems plain, but the remainder of his account in its abbreviated 
form is lacking in clarity. When he says ‘they stop them from their rule’ (xata- 
mavovat THS apyjs), does he merely mean ‘the ephors suspend the kings’ sovereignty 
until the case has been concluded’? Apparently not: for the perfect tense 7AwKdar 
in the following clause implies that a conviction was first obtained before the suspen- 
sion and the appeal to Delphi or Olympia for an oracular judgement. 


I take it, then, that Plutarch has telescoped the following stages: 
(1) The periodic observation of the heavens. 


(2) The announcement that a sign has been seen and that both kings are liable 
to be accused as offenders against the gods. 


(3) The trial and conviction of one king. (The offence of one king would have 
been sufficient to provoke the gods, and I suppose it may never have happened 
that both kings were simultaneously accused and convicted of possible 
impieties. ) 

(4) The deposition of the convicted king until it was found by inquiry from 
Delphi or Olympia whether this was the offence which the gods resented. 


(5) If the oracle said that it was the proper offence, I presume the king would 
remain deposed. 


If the oracle said this was not the offence, or that the gods had now pardoned the 
king, I suppose he might be reinstated. 

So far as it goes the history of this incident of Leonidas II corresponds to this 
pattern. Lysandrus prepared his agents with their accusation ready, so that as soon 
as the sign was announced Leonidas would be impeached. (One may conjecture that, 
if he had not been quick in springing his charge, his opponents might have jumped 
in with a prosecution against the other king, Agis, who was on Lysandrus’ side.) 
The case against Leonidas was heard and on conviction he was deposed, but there is 
no further stage of consulting the oracle, presumably because Leonidas did not 
contest the case, remained as a suppliant of Athena, and later retired abroad to 
Tegea. If he had fought his case and appealed to the oracle, a consultation of Delphi 
or Olympia might have followed. Whether he actually did have oracular support 
when he later returned by force of arms from Tegea, Plutarch does not state. But, 
considering the little belief which contemporaries must have felt for such practices, 
it would not be surprising if at that point the pretence was dropped, and Leonidas 
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treated the whole affair for what it was—a put-up job. All the same, it 7s possible 
to see a reason why Lysandrus chose this specious method originally. The charges 
which he had to bring against Leonidas were of long standing ; they would have been 
equally valid at any time since he had returned from abroad and ascended the throne. 
Hence Lysandrus needed some particular occasion, which would give point and 
freshness to what might otherwise be dismissed as stale accusations.' This was 
provided by the sign from heaven of divine displeasure against the kings. 

If, then, the procedure was traditional, can we find any previous occasions of its 
use? Curiously enough there are no legends about the deposing of early Spartan 
kings, and at no time do we hear of one temporarily deposed and then reinstated on 
the authority of an oracle, as implied in Plutarch’s use of the verb Bonféw. It is 
possible that some merely temporary instances of suspension from kingship were 
traditionally known, but have not come down to us. But actually, of course, that 
was not the analogy which Lysandrus wanted. He meant permanently to replace 
Leonidas by Cleombrotus. Now there are four instances known to us from historic 
times when Spartan kings were deposed or compelled to vacate the throne for long 
periods. These may be considered to see whether they contain any indications of 
the custom alleged by Plutarch. 

The earliest instance is the deposition of King Demaratus. Here the eight-year 
cycle is the first point to note. According to M. Cary, Leonidas II was deposed in 
the winter of 243 B.C. or spring of 242, i.e. in the Spartan year 243/2 B.c.,? and a reckon- 
ing of cycles of eight years brings us back to the Spartan year 491/o. Demaratus’ 
deposition has often been put by modern scholars in the year 491.3 So on chronological 
grounds there is no difficulty in supposing that the ephors observed the heavens that 
year. Herodotus, it is true, says nothing about it, but is his silence a complete 
refutation? Can the story, as he gives it (6. 65 ff.) be fitted into the same pattern as 
that of Leonidas? 

Cleomenes suborned Leotychidas to lodge an accusation against Demaratus that 
he had no right to rule Sparta as he was not the son of Ariston. The case was heard, 
and we are not told that an actual verdict was arrived at, but finally the Spartans 
decided to refer to Delphi the question whether Demaratus was a son of the king 
whom he had succeeded. The Pythia had traditionally been won over to his own 
side by Cleomenes, who had foreseen this turn of events. She, therefore, stated that 
Demaratus was not Ariston’s son. 

Herodotus implies that the episode of Demaratus’ deposition was closed at that 
point, but does not state whether he was deposed only after the Pythia’s verdict. 
It would not be inconsistent with his story to suppose that the court had found a 
prima facie case and suspended Demaratus while the oracle was consulted, with the 





™ The date of Leonidas’ accession is not fixed. 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, Iv. ii. 161, places 
it about 247 B.c. It would fit the present argu- 
ment for it not to have been before 251/o, i.e. 
there would have been no previous occasion for 
the divine sign to have been given in his reign. 

2 A History of the Greek World from 323 to 
146 B.C., p. 154. The dating turns on reckoning 
back from the fixed point of Agis’ campaign with 
Aratus against the Aetolians in the summer of 
241. He returns to find his supporter Agesilaus 
still ephor (Plut. Agis, 16). But the actual 
college for 242/1 had been in favour of Leonidas 
(id. 12) and had been already removed before 
Agis left. Leonidas’ trial had taken place under 





the previous ephorate, i.e. that of 243/2. Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte, Iv. ii. 161, telescopes these 
events and puts the deposition in the autumn 
of 242. Tarn (C.A.H. vii. 743) gives the same 
run of events as Cary, but no dates. The Spartan 
ephor-year began in the autumn (Thuc. 5. 36. 1). 

3 See Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, ii, p. 5733 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, i. 2, pp. 184 ff.; 
Glotz-Cohen, Histoire grecque, ii, p. 28; How 
and Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus, ii, p. 99. 
Apart from a chronological reconstruction on the 
basis of Herodotus’ narrative, the evidence is 
Leotychidas’ reign of 22 years (D.S. 11. 48. 2). 
This period is to be reckoned backward from 


469/8. Cf. infra. 
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understanding that if the verdict of the Pythia went against him the suspension was 
to be made permanent. 

There are several reasons why this method of the meteoric sign would have been 
particularly appropriate in Demaratus’ case. (1) Like Leonidas II he was charged 
with an offence which could with equal or even better reason have been made the 
basis of an inquiry at any earlier point in his reign. He had probably been king already 
for some twenty years. The occurrence of a sign of divine displeasure would have 
given some point to raise such an otherwise out-of-date question as Demaratus’ 
legitimacy. (2) It is one of the strange facts of Spartan history that though Cleomenes 
and Demaratus had quarrelled first in 506 B.c. and had evidently been bitter enemies 
in the intervening time, it was not until fifteen years had passed that Cleomenes 
managed to rid himself of his opponent. Herodotus may be right in giving Cleomenes’ 
repulse at Aegina as the proximate occasion for the decision to depose Demaratus. 
But it is interesting to speculate whether the periodic observation of the heavens 
may not also have had something to do with fixing the date of the attack. Such a 
sign, as we have suggested, would be peculiarly helpful to the timing of Leotychidas’ 
accusation. There would not have been a previous occasion since 499/8, and it is 
possible that at that date Cleomenes was not prepared to take such extreme courses 
against Demaratus or simply could not get the necessary support among the ephors. 
If he missed the occasion in 499/8, another such opportunity would not occur for eight 
years. (3) Presumably, it would not have been impossible to ask the Pythia simply 
to settle the sheer question of fact—was Demaratus Ariston’s son?—and this is the 
way in which Herodotus phrases the question. But it would be more in accordance 
with the usual business of the oracle if the question had been: Have the gods signified 
their displeasure with the kings because Demaratus is illegitimate? (4) So far as our 
evidence goes, this was the only occasion when Delphi was consulted whether a 
Spartan king should be deposed or not. The custom about the meteoric sign as 
described by Plutarch for the third century B.c. requires some precedent of the 
consultation of Delphi on this subject. Of course it is possible that the tradition of 
some quite different occasion was then known, but is now lost to us. It is simpler, 
however, to suppose that this is the instance behind Plutarch’s formulation of the 
procedure in so far as it concerns Delphi. Demaratus, unlike Leonidas II, stayed in 
Sparta and contested the case. He only fled abroad some time after his deposition, 
when the oracle’s decision had already become known and had been officially accepted.! 

The three remaining cases of Spartan kings deposed—Leotychidas, Pleistoanax, 
and Pausanias—have certain features in common which they do not share with the 
cases of Leonidas II and Demaratus which we have just been considering. In each 
instance the king’s fall was immediately associated with the failure of a military 
expedition, for which he was held to blame. Hence the accusation alleged a specific 
offence of a criminal character: bribery by the enemy in the case of Leotychidas 
(Hdt. 6. 72) and Pleistoanax (Thuc. 5. 16. 3), treasonable remissness in the case of 
Pausanias. It is clear that for offences of this sort there was no need to wait for a 
sign from heaven. The prosecution in two of the three instances took place immediately 
after the return of the expedition. In the remaining case of Leotychidas the chrono- 
logy is somewhat uncertain. Diodorus Siculus (11. 48. 2) reckons his successor, 
Archidamus, as reigning from 476/5 to 434/3, but since the correct date for Archidamus’ 
death can be shown to be 427/6B.c., it has been proposed that the date of his succession 
should be shifted to 469/8.2 This alteration keeps the length of the reign unchanged, 

' If the above reconstruction is accepted it the correctly supposed date of Demaratus’ de- 
may be pointed out, at the risk of seeming to _ position. 
argue in a circle, that the fact that 491/o is a 2 e.g. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, i. 185. 
year of the cycle is a confirmation that this is 
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but supposes that Diodorus had placed it seven years too early. But the difficulty 
about 469/8 as a dating for Leotychidas’ deposition is that it would be impossible to 
suppose that the accusation of bribery had followed closely on the Thessalian expedi- 
tion with which it was connected, because such an expedition must have taken place 
within a few years of Xerxes’ invasion and in immediate sequence with the imperialistic 
policy of Sparta at that time. Hence Busolt’s suggestion’ is still the best: that the 
Thessalian expedition took place in 476, and that Leotychidas was accused and went 
into exile in 476/5 and died in 469/8. This scheme has the further merit of providing an 
explanation for Diodorus’ mistake. If Archidamus did not count his regnal years till 
after his grandfather’s death, though he had in fact succeeded him in 476/5, it would 
be easy for chronologers later to date his reign wrongly from the earlier of these 
two events. 

So it is possible to believe that, in the three instances of Leotychidas, Pleistoanax, 
and Pausanias, the prosecution followed quickly on the crime without waiting for 
a divine sign. Of the three dates, 476/5 (Leotychidas) and 446/5 (Pleistoanax) are 
neither of them appropriate years for the observation of meteors in accordance with 
the eight-year cycle. The nearest dates would have been 475/4 and 443/2. But the 
year of Pausanias’ condemnation 395/4 1s one of the years of the cycle, so that it 
would not have been impossible to have applied the ritual method in his case. The 
charges, however, do not suit such a view. Our chief authority is Xenophon, who 
writes as a contemporary, intimately connected with the Spartan side and much 
interested in divine judgements on human events. According to him (Hell. 3. 5. 25) 
Pausanias ‘was accused both that he arrived too late for Lysander at Haliartus, after 
having arranged to be present on the same day, and that he tried to recover the dead 
bodies under truce and not by battle, and (further) that, when he had taken the 
Athenian democrats in the Peiraeus, he let them go’. These charges all concerned 
matters of easily established fact about military operations, and the two first, and 
evidently chief, charges concerned the events of the immediately preceding campaign. 
The accusation about the Athenian democrats went back some eight years, but it 
was evidently just thrown in to increase the treasonable air of Pausanias’ activities. 
Hence it is best to treat the fact that 395/4 fell in the meteoric cycle as a mere 
coincidence with no bearing on Pausanias’ deposition. 

Actually in Pausanias’ case, even more than that of Leotychidas or Pleistoanax, 
there seems to have been intense bitterness on both sides. The other two kings had 
only been accused of responsibility at most for the failure to achieve proper success 
in Thessaly or Attica, but the defeat of Haliartus, for which Pausanias was held 
responsible, had imperilled Spartan supremacy in Greece by allowing Thebes and 
Athens to strengthen their alliance. Also the death of Lysander was no doubt 
regarded as more than merely accidental. Pausanias in conjunction with the late 
king Agis had been responsible for Lysander’s fall from power in 403 B.c.,? and we 
may suppose that it was readily believed that Pausanias’ failure to arrive at Haliartus 
in time had been due to a deliberate wish to leave Lysander to face the Thebans 
unaided. At any rate, we may note that Xenophon actually records that Pausanias 
was condemned to death, though he escaped the execution of this sentence by 
remaining in exile at Tegea. He proceeded also to revenge himself by writing against 
his political opponents—a new step for a deposed Spartan king. 

This special bitterness against Pausanias as expressed in the death sentence may 
be taken to explain the difference in his case in the method of treating his regnal 

1 Griechische Geschichte, iii. 80 ff., and for a caught in the act ‘with his glove full of gold’ 
more recent restatement of the position see (6. 72). Hence the absurdity of supposing an 
J. Johnston, Hermathena, xlvi, pp. 106 ff. Leo- interval of seven years before conviction. 
tychidas, according to Herodotus, had been 2 See Parke, /.H.S. 1 (1930), p. 53- 
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THE DEPOSING OF SPARTAN KINGS III 


years. Archidamus, as we have seen, appears not to have commenced his reign till 
his grandfather, Leotychidas, died.! Leotychidas’ son, Zeuxidamus, had died before 
476/5. Pleistoanax, also, when he was ultimately recalled from exile, reckoned his 
reign consecutively from his original accession, ignoring the years in which he had 
been succeeded by his son Pausanias. But though Agesipolis, the son of Pausanias, 
became king after his father’s exile, his regnal years are reckoned in full making no 
allowance for the fact that his father was alive in Tegea (D.S. 15. 23. 22). Actually 
it would appear that Agesipolis died before his exiled father, for we have from 
Delphi an inscription from a monument? set up by Pausanias to the memory of his son. 
So, though Leotychidas had retired to exile at Tegea, like Pausanias, his legal 
position seems to have been somewhat different. Some light on the subject may be 
cast indirectly by a passage in Thucydides (5. 63). The army of the Peloponnesian 
League had just been led back by Agis from a position in the plain of Argos where they 
had appeared to have the Argive army in a trap. The Spartans held Agis greatly 
to blame for letting this opportunity go, and when they heard in addition that the 
Argives had marched out and seized Orchomenos, ‘they were much more vexed and 
were considering immediately in anger, contrary to their usual fashion, a proposal to 
demolish his house and fine him 100,000 drachmae’. Ultimately, however, the 
Spartans were persuaded to abandon this proposed demolition and fining, and the 
battle of Mantinea which followed shortly afterwards changed their whole attitude 
to Agis. Apart from this fortunate ending to the accusation in 418 B.c., the case of 
Agis is closely parallel to those of Leotychidas and Pleistoanax. In each instance a 
Spartan king led away an expedition in face of the enemy when it seemed to have 
high promise of victory. Thucydides does not, indeed, mention bribery in connexion 
with Agis, but it is hard to believe that that was not the suspicion in the minds of 
the Spartans. Also the extraordinary penalty of demolishing his house has an exact 
parallel in the instance of Leotychidas. Herodotus (6. 72) records that ‘he was con- 
victed before a court and went into exile from Sparta, and his house was demolished ’. 
It certainly looks as though the penalty proposed for Agis was that which had 
actually been inflicted on Leotychidas. I am inclined to suppose that it was meant 
to be partly at least a legal fiction and a symbol, rather than a punishment to be 
inflicted literally. One hundred thousand drachmae was presumably a fantastic sum 
which no Spartan, not even a king, would have paid without admitting thereby that 
he had infringed the Lycurgan constitution by possessing hoarded money. So it was 
a foregone conclusion that the Spartan condemned to pay such a sum must default 
and become a state debtor. Hence the penalty had the effect of driving the victim 
into exile to evade it, while the subsequent demolition of his house marked the finality 
of the sentence. Yet even if Leotychidas, as we can suppose, was declared a state 
debtor and had his house demolished, his position was evidently not so hopeless as 
that of Pausanias who was actually condemned to death. While Leotychidas was 
still legally alive his grandson, though succeeding him de facto, could regard his father 
as still reigning. But Pausanias had been declared legally dead, and so Agesipolis 
could not fail to count himself as king in his father’s place. 
The fact that in these three instances (Leotychidas, Pleistoanax, Pausanias) the 
father in exile was succeeded by his immediate heir, son or grandson, also indicates 
a further distinction from the cases of Demaratus and Leonidas II. Demaratus had 


1 Wade-Gery (J.H.S. lii (1932), p. 224, note 86, | counted the years of his minority (Thuc. 1. 107. 2, 
Suggested that ‘the seven years between this in 457) I prefer an explanation that fits both 
deposition (476) and the accession of Archidamus _ instances. 

(469) are probably due to Archidamus’ minority ’. 2 Bourguet, B.C.H. xxxv (1911), 164, and 
This might be possible on Archidamus’ probable quoted by Beloch, Gr. Ges. 111. i. 106, note 1. 
age. But since Pleistoanax (458-408) certainly 
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direct descendants, but, as he had been declared illegitimate, the succession did not 
pass to them. Similarly, though it is implied that Leonidas IT had children, Lysandrus’ 
whole purpose in raising the question of the meteoric sign was to use it as an excuse 
for transferring the kingship to a nominee of his own. Hence we can add to the 
special features of this procedure already noted the further point that it applied to 
the kind of ritual offence which would make impure not only the guilty king himself, 
but also his direct descendants. Illegitimacy or marriage with a foreign wife would 
come into this category. Corruption or treason, though politically at least as serious, 
would not in the same way involve the gods or the next generation. 

One further point remains to be discussed. I have argued that the case of 
Demaratus provided the precedent for consulting Delphi on the subject of the 
meteoric sign, but in the passage in Plutarch Olympia is mentioned as an alternative. 
If any other of the instances of kings deposed had been a fitting occasion for consulting 
an oracle, it would have been tempting to conjecture that it had provided the alterna- 
tive precedent for Olympia. But apparently none is available. 

Actually it is extraordinary to find Delphi and Olympia put in this way apparently 
on an equal footing. The oracle at Olympia is very rarely mentioned in ancient 
literature’ and can never normally have been a rival to Delphi in the classical period. 
If any alternative to Delphi is named in our authorities, it is usually Dodona. So far 
as I am aware this is the solitary instance where Olympia appears in this way. Hence 
some kind of explanation seems called for, and either of two opposite possibilities 
is open. 

When referring to this passage in The History of the Delphic Oracle (p. 99), I took 
it that the explanation was to be found in the extreme antiquity of the custom.? Since 
the theory behind the observing of the meteoric sign was anthropologically very 
primitive, I was inclined to suppose that the regulations governing it dated back to 
a time so far in the past that Delphi’s fame had not risen above the level of that of 
Olympia. But frankly, it is somewhat difficult to picture the circumstances of such 
a period, which must have been well before 700 B.c. At such a distant date we do 
not know whether the Spartans would have been likely to consult Olympia at all. 
So on second thoughts I prefer to withdraw that explanation. 

The other possibility would be that the addition of Olympia as an alternative 
was a contemporary innovation on the part of Lysandrus. Delphi at the time had 
been in the hands of Aetolia for more than a generation, and the Aetolian régime there 
was looked on with disfavour by those who were not members of their league. The 
Spartan king, Areus, in 280 B.c. had tried unsuccessfully to break their hold on the 
sanctuary.3 In the Peloponnese there was a tendency to revive local oracular centres 
as substitutes for consulting the Pythia.t Hence the name of Olympia may have been 
suggested in 243 without any actual precedent for its consultation on this particular 
question. But, as probably no inquiry was actually made at any oracle, it is of little 
use to press the point further. 

H. W. PARKE. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


83 ff. There had been a Spartan hieromnemon at 
the Amphictyony in 244 B.C. (ibid., p. 244). But 
Agis helped Aratus to fight the Aetolians in 24! 
(ibid., p. 241). 

* e.g. the oracle of Apollo Pythaeus at Argos, 
Parke, History of the Delphic Oracle, p. 376. 


! The chief passages are: Pindar, Ol. 8. 2 and 
6. 65 ff. with the Scholia ; Soph. O.T. 901 ; Hdt. 8. 
134, and cf. 1. 59. 1; Xen. Hell. 4. 7; Strabo, 8. 
C. 353: 

2 For this view developed even farther, cf. 
Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen, ii, p. 36. 

3 See Flaceliére, Les Etoliens a Delphes, pp. 
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HORATIANA 


serm, 1. 3. 99-105: 
cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter 
unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
pugnabant armis, quae post fabricauerat usus, 
donec uerba, quibus uoces sensusque notarent, 
nominaque inuenere ; dehinc absistere bello, 
oppida coeperunt munire et ponere leges, 
ne quis... 


uoces and sensus are not 1n part materia ; indeed, uoces notare is nonsense, as Gow 
says. The defect was first pointed out by Housman, J. Phil. xviii, pp. 5-8 ; his remedy 
was to transpose one word and read donec uerba, quibus sensus, uocesque, notarent, 
nominaque tnuenere. I doubt if any scholar not already familiar with Housman’s note 
could understand his Latin here without considerable analytical effort ; and I cannot 
but think that Housman was for once demanding from a pair of commas a cabalistic 
virtue hardly resident in the seal of Solomon.' Admittedly he supplies a long list— 
one page and a half—of illustrative dislocations; but in my opinion two objections 
remain. In the first place, ‘interlacing’ (as our Platonists now term a form of what 
Plato? called hyperbaton) of the clauses A B in the form A B A B is quite frequent in 
Latin verse; but A B A B A is rare in the extreme, not to be found in Horace, not 
perhaps in any Latin author except Lucretius.’ Secondly, the insertion of uoces, 
‘expressions’ generally (cf. Gow), in such a way as to disrupt the pair werba nominaque 
‘verbs and nouns’ would be awkward, and for Horace anomalous, in the most lucid 
of contexts; here it makes confusion worse confounded. 

Harsh as it is, in my view inconceivably harsh, the reconstruction of Housman is 
nevertheless not so flatly impossible as is the received text ; it has since been adopted 
by Gow (ed. 1901), and admitted to his apparatus by Vollmer (ed. 1912) with the com- 
ment (abnormal for that apparatus) ‘bene’. There is, however, a further defect in the 
manuscript reading, and this Housman overlooked. The term sensus represents only 
one of the two obvious categories of denotation ; and, indeed, that one the less obvious, 
and probably the less original. Our first parent, at all events, ‘gave names to all 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field’ presumably before he 
declared in language any longing for companionship; and as Lucretius knew, the 
capacity to express sensus by sounds is one which man shares with the animals; but 
Horace—who demonstrably here writes under the influence of the fifth book of 
Lucretius—is describing, and should describe adequately, the articulate speech of 
man. If we read ‘donec uerba, quibus uox res sensusque notaret, | nominaque inuenere’, 
all difficulty disappears, we get elegant Latin and balanced expression, and the diction 
can be fully illustrated. Lucr. 5. 1041-4 ‘proinde putare aliquem tum nomuina distri- 
buisse | rebus et inde homines didicisse uocabula prima | desiperest. nam cur hic posset 
cuncta notare | uocibus .. .?’; 1057-8 ‘si genus humanum, cui uox et lingua uigeret, |! 
pro uario sensu uaria res uoce notaret’ ; 1087-90 ‘ergo si uarii sensus animalia cogunt, | 
muta tamen cum sint, uarias emittere uoces, | quanto mortales magis aequumst tum 
potuisse | dissimiles alia atque alia res woce notare.’ And add from a contemporary of 


' Cf. J. Phil. xvi, p. 245. 
* Prot. 343 e, with Adam’s note. 
* In the exceptionally complicated (but not 


really awkward or difficult) passage of Ovid, 
fast. 1. 263, cited by Housman, zmquzit is neither 
A nor B, but C. 
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the poet, Vitruvius 2. 1. 1 (= 33. 21): ‘in eo [sc. primo] hominum congressu cum 
profundebantur aliter <atque aliter> e spiritu uoces, cotidiana consuetudine uocabula, 
ut obtigerant, constituerunt, deinde significando res saepius' in usu, ex euentu fari 
fortuito coeperunt et ita sermones inter se procreauerunt.’ <atque aliter> Krohn, 
coll. 1. 1. 7 = 5. 25; this supplement receives strong support from alia atque alia... 
uoce in Lucretius as cited immediately above; the single alter, of course, was 
meaningless. 


serm, 1. 3. 117-24: 
adsit 

regula, peccatis quae poenas inroget aequas, 
ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 
nam ut ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 
uerbera non uereor, cum dicas esse pares res 
furta latrociniis, et magnis parua mineris 
falce recisurum simili te, si tibi regnum 
permittant homines. 


Palmer and, following him, Housman (J. Phil. xviii. 8-10) demonstrated between 
them—sufficiently though not, as it happens, fully—that uereor ut cannot be used in 
the sense of uereor ne, least of all in Horace. Housman, quoting Lambinus, demon- 
strated that Palmer’s nunc for non imparts an unsuitable sense; it implies that 
Horace would /ike the Stoic to be too lenient. Housman’s own remedy was to put a 
full stop after aeguas, and at the beginnings of the two following lines to transpose ne 
with nam ut, rendering ‘for (though I daresay you will inflict the flagellum on one who 
deserves only the scutica) I am sure from your talk that you will not be content with 
inflicting the ferula on one who deserves something worse’. Gow says that ‘this 
emendation has every merit but one: it does not put boldly (as the text does) the 
alternative extreme that Horace really feared’. The criticism is just ;? clearly 119 at 
least must stand as we have it. But Housman’s reconstruction has in fact another 
demerit ; if a pair of clauses thus completely and pointedly antithetical are to be 
introduced respectively by ut and ne, and yet those two conjunctions, themselves 
antithetical, are not to correspond in construction, then syntax and expression are 
curiously harsh. 

Gow, for his part, falls back upon an attempted defence of the tradition. He 
suggests that the negative with uereor ‘makes all the difference’, alleging that the only 
authenticated Latin for ‘I do not fear that . . . not’ with thts verb is non uereor ne non, 
and that non uereor ut is nowhere found as an alternative. I find a similar statement 
in Lane’s Latin Grammar, § 1957. Gow’s argument as such is unsatisfactory, and even 
on this basis I had reached the solution which follows. But Professor Fletcher, who 
kindly read this article in manuscript, has greatly strengthened my case by pointing 


us two mistranslations thus: ‘indicating things 
more frequently and by habit, they came by 
chance to speak according to the event.’ What 
nonsense! ex euentu means ‘in the result, event- 
ually’. ‘Through indicating certain objects fre- 
quently according as these were in use, they 
ultimately developed by accident the institution 
of language.’) 

2 As will presently appear, I do not myself 
accept the word ‘alternative’ ; but that makes no 
essential difference here. 


1 But is or is not significando res saepius in 
usu (for saepius usurpatas) good enough Latin 
for Vitruvius? In any case, the implied compari- 
son with articles in less frequent use, and there- 
fore not as yet named, introduces (although true) 
an oddly negative detail. Far more cogency will 
be given to this account of the origin of language 
by reading ‘significando res saepe’ and then ‘ut 
in usu’; for by this reading saepe is forced to go 
with significando as the thought requires, and ut 
in usu appears as the justification of ‘saepe’. 
(Granger removes the comma after usu and gives 
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out to me that Gow and Lane are wrong in fact : ‘Consider Cicero Phil. v. 48 ne ueren- 
dum quidem est ut tenere se posstt which means ‘“‘there is no reason to fear that he will 
not be able to hold himself in check’’.”! 

The sense ‘for I have no fears that you will err on the side of leniency’ certainly 
seems (to a modern reader) highly appropriate ; nevertheless I do not believe that this 
was what Horace wrote here, mainly because the thing simply cannot be accom- 
modated in correct Latin. And, indeed, the satirist may well have thought (as Gow 
professed to make him say) that any such comment would be superfluous. To get 
correct Latin out of these lines there is one way and one way only. No word in this 
sentence can justify that ut except the word which follows the subjunctive which wu 
governs. We must therefore undo the (only too natural) blunder which after caedas 
substituted meritum for meritus. This gives the true syntax; but therewith a sense 
exactly opposite to that required. Palmer was right, then, after all: we must imple- 
ment my correction by adding his nunc for non. nunc is antithetic to adsit regula 
(Palmer renders it ‘as matters now stand’), and is further defined by cum dicas and so 
forth; in fact, one merit of munc is its neatness as antecedent to cum. Construe 
therefore (if I may italicize to indicate the new emphasis) ‘nam ut ferula caedas 
meritus, matora subire | uerbera munc uereor, cum dicas esse pares res | furta 
latrociniis, etc.’ 


serm. 1.7.9 ad Regem redeo. This must mean that he returns to Rex from Persius. 
Patently he does no such thing ; he has been talking about them both, and he continues 
to do so.2 ad rem iam redeo coni. Schiitz (p. 292) ; also (I gather) Hirtel. For how long, 
then, had he forsaken his subject? If lines 1-3 did not state it, he has not yet stated, 
and therefore not forsaken it; if (as is the case) they did, then only 4-8 can be in 
question ; and 2am makes too much of a digression of only five lines. Horace, in point 
of fact, has never digressed at all, and the one word not to alter is Regem. It corre- 
sponds to the same word used just above ; the interval is only two lines. In the bitter- 
ness of his feelings, we have just been told, Persius exceeded even Rex; in the bitter- 
ness of his language he exceeded people like Sisenna or Barrus by the speed of the fastest 
car’ in the world, and as for Rex, yes, here too he did outstrip even Rex—but not by 
nearly so much. Regem in 9 must be in this same sentence, balancing the Regem in 6; 
after albis, therefore, we must replace that full stop by a comma; Regem in 9 must 
therefore be antithetic to Stsennas, Barros ; and ad should be at. redeo then gives place 
to raeda (a four-wheeled touring car) for which manuscripts very commonly give the 
inferior spelling veda ; in Horace, for example, at serm. 1. 5. 86, 2. 6. 42. 


was somebody’s too amateurish supplement.— 
For my argument’s sake I leave this note as I 
wrote it ; Prof. Fletcher, again greatly strengthen- 
ing my hand, points out to me that ‘the proposal 
. . and the explanation of the error are to be 
seen in Madvig, Emendationes Liutanae?, p. 408’. 
2 And if you come to bare facts, he has 
mentioned Persius twice, but Rex three times. 
Even if he were now to give us a thumb-nail 
sketch of Rex, that would be ad Regem iam adeo, 
with this, where the tradition gives us ne, Gow _ not redeo. When Horace says redeo he means it ; 
would deduce that in such circumstances ut and see serm. 1. 1. 108 (after 107 lines), 6. 45 (after 22 
ne could have the same force. I deduce that ne lines). 
is the proper conjunction. What could be easier 3 Equis, that is tmos in the Homeric sense, 
for a scribe than to ‘correct’ quamn into quam chariot; not ‘mount’ which would require the 
and eegredi into egredi? In 28. 22. 12 I suggest singular; cf. guadrigis albis, Plaut. asin. 279. 
that ne thus fell out and that ut in our archetype 


' The passage quoted by Gow from Livy, 28. 
22. 12, to show that after a negation of fearing ut 
could have the same sense as ne, had already 
been dismissed by Palmer on the ground that 
ut auderent is converted by the preceding nzhil 
into the equivalent of illud, ut auderent. Housman 
accepted that explanation, and the doctrine is 
even more precisely stated by Gildersleeve and 
Lodge, § 550, note 3. I completely disagree. From 
another passage of Livy, virtually on all fours 
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eprst, 2. 2. 87-90: tfrater erat Romae consulti rhetor,f ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores, 
Gracchus ut hic illi, foret huic ut Mucius ille. 
qui minus argutos uexat furor iste poetas? 


Of this locus uexatissimus I will venture a new criticism. Even if every one of these 
first five words were sound, they could not stand in this order. ‘Frater erat Romae’!— 
no civilized language begins a story in that fashion. Es war em Konig im Thule; 
There once was a curate of Salisbury, quite so; ‘guzdam memoratur Athenis (same 
rhythm, this!), sordidus ac diues’, serm. 1.1. 64; ‘matrona quaedam Ephesi’ first, then 
‘tam notae erat pudicitiae’, Petr. sat. 111; ‘fuit haud tgnobilts Argis’, Hor. epist. 2. 2. 
128 ; ‘anus improba Thebis’, serm. 2. 5. 84; and so forth. If a man is your brother in 
Rome he is your brother the world over. Postgate, Trans. Camb. Philol. Soc. iii. 181-3, 
wanted to read ‘rhetor erat Romae consulto <tta> frater ut alter’; his reason was 
quite different from the above, and his tta frater (see p. 117, n. I below) will never do; 
but if frater and Romae are to be retained his transposition seems to me inescapable. 
The alternative is that consult: and rhetor are in their present contiguity for some good 
reason of the poet’s, and that the corruption lies in the preceding words. 

It was pointed out by D. Heinsius that the expression of line 87 is defective. 
Bentley followed by denouncing frater on grounds of sense, and suggesting (‘interea’) 
pactus . . . consulto. Transcriptionally this is a rough and arbitrary change; but as 
regards sense Housman! thought that it ‘exactly fulfils the requirements’. Say rather 
that it improves the sense of 87-9 as much as it does the Latin. What renders it, in 
my judgement, impossible is the line which follows those three; the fatal word is 
furor. Bentley’s would have been a very astute ‘pact’. Furor implies some enthusiasm, 
some infatuation or ‘obsession’. 

These two defects of Bentley’s proposal are both avoided by Schiitz’s fautor. This 
is exactly the Latin for the now current slang ‘fan’, as may be seen from the passages 
quoted by Bentley on ars poe. 154. It is also, as Wilkins on our passage remarks, ‘a 
favourite word with Horace in very similar expressions’. Here, adds Wilkins, ‘it 
goes far to remove the difficulty’. It goes some distance, but it still falls well short of 
a solution. The mere substitution of fautor for frater makes the partisanship in the 
principal clause entirely one-sided ; true, it is not so, it is evenly distributed, in the 
consecutive clause; but that is just the trouble. If any author would write thus 
(which I doubt), it is not Horace. Nor is this a matter of style only. When Wilkins 
says ‘that there was mutual patronage may well be left to be understood from the 
context’, he is as wrong as he could be. The muiuality of the praise is precisely the 
point for the sake of which Horace has chosen this illustration ; he will not ‘leave’ that 
mutuality ‘to be understood’ from anything. It mars both illustration and situation 
(90-101) thus to assign the initiative to one of the pair. 

Other such proposals need not now be discussed. Small wonder if one should be 
driven in time to the conclusion that there simply is not room within line 87 for any 
proper justification at once of ut and of the purport of the clause which uw introduces. 
Meineke had already suggested the loss of a line. His own supplement is from a 
transcriptional standpoint most ingenious, but his line is not itself satisfactory.’ 
admirator, ut) alter | alterius sermone . . - 
laudum admirator is a pleonasm for which I can 
find no support in Latin; how un-Horatian it is 
may be seen from Zangemeister’s index, s.v. laus. 
Actual ‘admiration’ misses the point; it should 
be ‘partiality’ or ‘laudation’. And two brothers 
may well ‘admire’ one another’s ‘reputation’. 


1 J. Phil. xviii. 25. So far as it goes, H. 
demonstrably meant to imply; since he himself 
objected to Romae. 

2 suasor (Hamacher, sched. crit., Trier, 1858), 
auctor (Palmer), and praemostrator (Housman, 
loc. cit.); all ‘one-sided’, and none easily to be 
reconciled with furor. 

3‘... rhetor, ut(erque | alterius laudum sic 
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And any such supplement, by leaving the terms of 87 unaltered, throws us back upon 
the problem of frater, and, indeed, upon another such problem, which to my mind is of 
equal importance. 

Wilkins, Housman, and Postgate’ all agree with Bentley’s objection to the term 
frater. I, too, find it a superfluous and embarrassing detail. And further, I find 
myself in complete agreement with Housman that Romae is not only unnecessary but 
unnatural. But Housman, guided here in fact, I feel sure, by sound literary instinct, 
did not rationalize his intuition quite correctly. Properly stated, the point can be 
proved. This passage apart, Horace, who repeatedly? uses the locative Romae, never 
does so except by express contrast with other places, Athens, Praeneste, etc. ; other- 
wise, like ‘in town’ to a Londoner, it goes without saying. Here there is no contrast. 
Moreover, on the positive side there is something which makes the matter worse, 
Romanis at 94. For one thing, Romae in the illustration weakens that climax. For 
another, it mars the very point which this illustration was designed to enforce, by 
imparting a suggestion that mutual admiration partnerships as such are a feature of 
life 1n Rome ; for if so, the less reprehensible are they among Roman poets. In Horace 
even more than in most classics, every word counts. 

Schitz’s fautor in itself is perfect ; all that is now needed is some corresponding 
epithet, of kindred but not necessarily the same meaning, applied to the consultus. 
If we read fautor erat comts consult rhetor we logically justify the mutuality of the 
laudation described in the dependent clause, and we restore to the main clause not 
sense alone but balance, and that in the favourite form of chiasmus; we explain why 
rhetor is where the tradition gives it, and not the first word of this story. Right at the 
outset, Heinsius had asked for a pair of epithets ; and now here they are. 

Certainly comts does not imply either so great or so personal a devotion on the part 
of the jurist as on that of the orator, but this is all to the good. The illustration thus 
turns out all the more similar to the situation illustrated ; for in 91-101 he depicts 
himself as playing up, not without irony, to the extravagance required by his partner ; 
‘the Roman Callimachus’ it must be who has the ‘furor’, Horace himself is patently 
(cf. 100, ‘si plus adposcere uisus’) not so very much more than comis, ‘polite’. More- 
over, if comts consultt can imply, unlike fautor, that the jurist was so by nature and 
might also have displayed comitas—though not also in excess—to others who were 
less ecstatic about himself, that, as it happens, would make comis quite peculiarly 
fitting to this present context. For there was in fact one consultus who was notorious 
for his comitas, Q. Mucius Scaeuola, consul 117 B.c. ; Cic. de orat. 1. 9. 35 ‘tum Scaeuola 
comiter, ut solebat’, cf. 55. 234; Brut. 58. 212 ‘Scaeuola, qui peritissimus iuris idemque 
percomis est habitus.’ He, however, is not the only consultus to whom this epithet is 
applied in extant Latin; there is one other, namesake and cousin’s son to the above, 
Q. Mucius Scaeuola, consul 95 B.c.; Cic. Brut. 40. 148 ‘Scaeuolae multa in seueritate 
non deerat tamen comitas.’ These two of all the Mucii were the most learned in the 
civil law ;3 demonstrably comitas as well as learning ran in the family, so that whether 
‘Mucius’ in line 89 of our passage refers to the elder or the younger* or merely means 
‘a Mucius’, my case is equally strong; if it was, as I have (on other grounds) con- 
jectured, a ‘comis consultus’ whom his fautor compared to a Mucius, this flattery now 
becomes all the more appropriate. 


* Postgate’s attempt to compromise by re- (not brothers), serm. 2. 3. 244-5 (brothers). 
taining the actual word with previous insertion 2 serm. 2. 1. 59; 6. 23 (cf. 1-19); 7. 13, 28; 
of tfa, in the sense ‘so brotherly’, fails through  epist. 1. 2. 2; 8. 12; 11. 21; 20. 10 (cf. 13); 2. 1. 103; 
ambiguity ; this brotherly orator might also have 2. 41 (cf. 43), 65; eleven instances. 
been an actual brother, so far as expression goes ; 3 Wilkins, introd. to ed. Cic. de orat., p. 22. 
in such matters, as in all, Horace says neither * Bentley’s note by inadvertently confusing 
less nor more than he means; see epist. 1. 10. 3-4 the two makes it refer to both. 
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by good editors, and if space permitted I should defend it further. If Horace did write 
Crassus here, that would virtually limit the reference in Mucus either to that orator’s 
interlocutor in the first book of Cicero’s de oratore—a work with which Horace was 
presumably and almost demonstrably familiar'—or to his contemporary and notor- 
iously close associate ; that is, to one or other of the two Mucii whom Cicero calls comis. 

Ut for ita (or adeo) ut is a Horatian mannerism. Examples commonly cited here 
are: (by Bentley) seym. 1. 7. 13, epist. 1. 16. 12; (by Wilkins) serm. 2. 7. 10; but I find 
ten or eleven others, and two more even in the lyrics, carm. 1. 20. 5-7, epod. 16. 31. 
Similarly he will write ut tamen or tamen ut for ita tamen ut: serm. 2. 6. 82, eptst. 1. 20. 
25; sed ut, epist. 1. 16.6; hoc est ut, serm. 2. 7. 3-4. And in the sense of non tamen tia ut 
he can write non ut, ars poe. 12. 257; though he himself writes nec sic . . . ut nthil, 
ibid. 236-7. 

In go, as Bentley observed, uersat would give much more appropriate sense than uexat. 
ars poe. 38-41: sumite materiam uestris, qui scribitis, aequam 
uiribus, et uersate diu quid ferre recusent, 
quid ualeant, umeri. cui lecta potenter erit res, 
nec facundia deseret hunc nec lucidus ordo. 


The difficulty of potenter is well known. ‘To choose powerfully’ is not a proper use 
of language, and you must either pretend that it is, like Reid, Wickham, and ‘Mr. 
Bloxsidge’, or mistranslate the adverb, like Porphyrion and Wilkins. Logically, too, 
neither potenter nor any other adverb with the general sense of ‘well, effectively’ can 
satisfy here. Such a statement is in essence a mere truism ; ‘if you make a “‘potent”’ or 
sound choice, you will find that you succeed’. Moreover, even as a truism this is im- 
perfectly expressed ; the apodosis is too limited and precise ; if you have made the right 
choice, the result as seen in your work may well consist in other merits than the two 
here named. In effect, what we require in place of the obscure and vague potenter is some 
explicit condition which will justify just these two terms, facundia and luctdus ordo. 

By the adoption of Markland’s pudenter the truism would become a paradox, and 
thus acquire force. But it is, in Horace, a weighty objection that pudenter happens to 
be used only a few lines later, at 51; and for my part I find the indexes to Horace 
convincing sub hac uoce as they stand; he uses it only twice (here and epzst. 1. 17. 44), 
both times with swmere. A still more substantial objection is that while pudenter 
might just conceivably in this context be thought to justify facundia, it cannot be 
said to have any logical connexion with lucidus ordo. 

I think that what Horace wrote here was tot inter. This at once transforms our line 
and a half from an unsatisfactory re-statement of the preceding two and a half into a 
new but consequential statement, emphasizing the value of experiment and of the 
general experience which a writer amasses therefrom. He who makes his choice after 
such a long series (fot glances at diu) of experiments, both successful and unsuccessful, 
will have plenty to say (facundia) and will have learned how to express himself in 
orderly fashion. For inter with legere cf. Quint. prooem. 2, inter diuersos opiniones 
electio ; Cic. tusc. 1. 11. 23, inter has sententias diiudicare ; and so forth. For the Horatian 
inversion cf. haec inter at epod. 2. 38, serm. 2.6. 59, ibid. 77. At epist. 2. 2. 66 he writes 
‘inter tot curas totque labores’. On the whole I prefer not to regard my /o¢ as neuter 
plural but to supply ves as accusative plural from the nominative singular following; 


and for this compare eftst. 1. 6. 42, gut possum tot ?—sc. chlamydas. 
A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
' At serm. 2. 1. 86 editors compare de orat. 2. 58. 236; see also G. C. Fiske and Mary A. Grant, 
Cicero’s De Oratore and Horace’s Ars Poetica (1929), p. 134. 


For Gracchus Bentley proposed Crassus. The proposal has been viewed with favour 
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PROPERTIANA 


ALTHOUGH modern texts of Propertius have generally inclined to conservatism, there 
remains a number of cases where editors have chosen, in Housman’s phrase, timidly 
to alter what they might without rashness have defended ; or where the arguments 
so far advanced in favour of the best attested reading leave room for supplement. 
Thus: 


1. 6. 25 f. me sine, quem semper uoluit fortuna iacere, 
hanc animam extremae reddere nequitiae. 


extrema... nequitia Fontetne. 


The view adopted by Messrs. Butler and Barber (hereafter termed BB) that the 
dative “cannot express the cause or circumstances of his death’ is untenable. The 
dative can express that to which life is yielded up, whether a beloved object, an 
avenging force, or an evil habit: cf. Cic. Phil. 10. 20 spiritum patriae reddere; Ov. 
Met. 10. 202 atque utinam merito (sc. tibi) uttam tecumue liceret | reddere; Octavia 629 
reddat suis | animam nocentem sceleribus ; ibid. 829 tandem dolori spiritum reddat meo; 
Val. Max. 3. 5. 3 foedae ac sordidae intemperantiae spiritum reddidit. 

The last example is clearly most to the purpose here, although, since neqguttia 
in effect = amor, the notion of ‘sacrifice for’ may be present. 


I. 19. 10. Thessalus antiquam uenerat umbra domum. 


Thessalis 4. 


Umbra, unsupported and in apposition, can be vindicated from several quarters: 
cf. Virg. Aen. 4. 386; Hor. Epod. 5. 93; Sen. Tro. 683; id. Herc. Oct. 1706. 


2.2. 5 fi. fulua coma est longaeque manus, et maxima toto 
corpore, e¢ incedit uel Ioue digna soror, 
aut cum Dulichias Pallas spatiatur ad aras, 
Gorgonis anguiferae pectus operta comis. 


6 et O: ut Postgate 7 aut] ut Livinetus cum] ceu Butler 


It must be granted that Joue digna soror for digna quae sit soror Iouts is an 
unusual, possibly unparalleled, brachylogy. Butler’s emendation does not touch this 
difficulty, while Postgate’s ut produces a line equally odd in phrase and a great deal 
less intelligible. 

BB comment ‘If e¢ is retained (sc. ‘‘and she walks like Juno”’), aut cum in the 
next line must be explained aut ut Pallas cum spatiatur, an interpretation so forced 
as to be out of the question.’ But cf. Virg. Aen. 7. 718 ff. quam multi Libyco uoluuntur 
marmore fluctus . . . uel cum sole nouo densae torrentur aristae; Val. Flac. 8. 227 ff. 
(Jason) .. . Minyas numquam magis eminet inter; | qualis sanguineo uictor Gradiuus 
ab Hebro | Idalium furto subit aut dilecta Cythera; | seu cum caelestes Alcidae inuisere 
mensas | 1am uacat et fessum Iunonia sustinet Hebe. (seu cum Alcidae uacat = aut 
qualts Alcides cum uacat ei.) 


2. 16. 33 f. tot iam abiere dies, cum me nec cura theatri 
nec tetigit Campi nec mea mensa iuvat. 


mensa O: Musa S$. 
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‘Die Muse oder die Musen nennt in 4hnlicher Situation auch Catull, Ixviii. 7.’ 
Rothstein. Catullus also wrote (1. 7 ff.) atque tllinc abt tuo lepore | incensus, Licini, 
facetiisque | ut nec me miserum cibus iuuaret | nec somnus tegeret quiete ocellos. 


2. 18. 38. et terram rumor transilit et maria 


terras Guyet. 


It is true that in 2. 26. 52 Propertius wrote ¢erras et maria; also (though I do not 
know if it has been remarked) that while terra et mare, terrae et maria, and terrae et 
mare are all frequent, terra et maria is unusual. But a poet may be allowed some 
variety, and for authority Cic. Nat. Deorum, 2.95 and 161 (where, it is true, omnia is 
added) is surely sufficient. 


2. 24. 35. tu mea compones et dices ‘Ossa, Properti, 
haec tua sunt.’ etc. 


mea] me Porson. 


For the hyperbaton 2. 26. 25 f. nam mea cum recitat, dicit se odisse beatos: | carmina 
tam sancte nulla puella colit has often been quoted as a parallel. There, however, 
mea may by itself mean ‘my writings’: cf. Cic. Ait. 4. 5. 1 an me extstimas ab ullo 
malle mea legi probarique quam a te? also Cic. Amic. 4, Plin. N.H. 7. 114. Besides, 
the really unusual feature in the present passage is the agreement of a noun in direct 
speech with an adjective outside it ; unusual, but not unexampled: cf. Liv. 45. 39. 2 
quod si in curru scandentes Capitolium, auratos purpuratosque, ...L. Paullus . . 
interroget ‘L. Anict, Cn. Octau1, utrum uos digniores triumpho esse an me censetts?’ 
where the subject to scandentes must be supplied from Anztcz . . . Octaut. 


2.27. 5 f. seu pedibus Parthos sequimur seu classe Britannos, 
et maris et ferrae caeca pericla ulae. 


terrent Phillimore. perinde via est Waardenburg. 


Pericla uiae should be taken as a single expression on which the genitives marts 
et terrae depend, a construction common enough in prose writers among whom I 
confine myself to two: Cic. Verr. 2. 5. 131 nthil est quod multorum naufragia fortunae 
colligas ; cont. Rull. 3. 2 paruam exigui temporis usuram bonae de me opinionts postulo ; 
pro Lig. 12 studia generis ac familiae uestrae uirtutis, humanitatis, etc.; Par. Sto. 12 
quid tenuitas uictus M’. Curt sequebatur? Liv. 2. 56. 14 concursus hominum in forum 
ex tota urbe concitatae multitudinis fieret; 9. 33. 4 finitum censurae spatium temporis 
erat; 28. 11. 6 Vestalis cutus custodia etus noctis fuerat. 

In verse instances are naturally much fewer, and it may be granted that a careful 
writer, such as Propertius was not, would have avoided them: but cf. Lucr. 1. 557 
longa diei | infinita aetas anteacti temporis omnis; id. 2. 490 format spectem totius 
corporis etus; Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 54 est genus unum | stultitiae nihilum metuenda timents. 
See also Prop. 4. 1. 103 and 4. 5. 23, in both of which passages, however, the case for 
alteration is stronger. 


3. 32. 31 f. Tyndaris externo patriam mutauit amore, 
et sine decreto uiua reducta domum est. 
de decreto Housman. 


Rothstein observes ‘sine decreto kann nur von rémischen Verhiltnissen verstanden 
werden’, and believes it to refer to condemnation of women for offences against 
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PROPERTIANA I2I 
Pe Augustus’ moral reform legislation. That is, no doubt, possible, but I think Propertius 
cont, also had in mind those family tribunals which throughout much of Roman history 
passed sentence (decretum) on offending wives and children : cf. Val. Max. 6. 3.8 Publicia 
autem, quae Postumium Albinum consulem, item Licinia quae Claudium Asellum, utros 
suos, ueneno necauerant, propinquorum decreto strangulatae sunt; Sen. de Clem. 1. 14. 1 
numquid altquts sanus filium a prima offensa exheredat? nist magnae et multae iniuriae 
~_— patrentiam eutcerint...non accedit ad decretorium stilum. de Clementia 1. 15 describes 
oa such a cogniito: note especially § 7 non culleum, non serpentes, non carcerem decreuit. 
oti 2. 34. 15 f. te socrum uitae, te corporis esse licebit ; 
nde te dominum admitto rebus, amice, meis. 
15 socium] dominum Cornelissen, Housman. cor- 
poris} pectoris Postgate. 16 dominum] socium 
Cornelissen, Housman. 

‘Soctum corporis is incredible.’ BB. It is certainly ‘ungewéhnlich’ (Rothstein) 
mina and in logic indefensible ; in the words of Seneca ‘unum corpus esse duorum anima- 
ever, lum non potest’. But the poet who wrote ipsum me iugula, lenior hostis ero (2. 8. 4), 
b ullo and more than once turns his fancies into facts (cf. 2. 16. 17 f., 3. 11. 45 f.) must be 
sides, allowed on occasion to put rhetoric in place of reason; especially where he has a 
Jirect companion in folly: cf. Fronto ad Amicos 1. 18 a Dominis nostris Imperatoribus non 

39. 2 propter aliud amart me opto, quam ut te quoque participem mei corporis et animi 
or ie diligant. 
ets?’ ' ad 
3. 7. 63. at saltem Italiae regionibus euehat aestus. 
euehat Pf: eueat O: aduehat 9: inuehat Barber. 

BB consider correction necessary because ‘with euehat, regionibus should naturally 
be the abl. of motion from’, whereas the sense requires motion towards. But an 
ambiguity of this kind presents no real difficulty where the context makes the meaning 

mars obvious: cf. Virg. Aen. 4. 373 etectum litore; ibid. 6. 178 aram . . . caelo educere ; ibid. 

10m | 6. 297 omnem Cocyto eructat harenam. For euehere ‘to carry from sea to land’ cf. Sen. 

rtunae Dial. 12. 19. 4 corpus eius naufraga euexit together with the common use of eicere 

»stulo ; (Virg. l.c.) ; also enare (Liv. 44. 28. 12). 

Sto. 12 

forum 3. 21. 25 fff. illic wel stadiis animum emendare Platonis 

mporis incipiam aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis ; 

persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis arma, 

careful libaboque tuos, docte Menandre, sales. 

I. 557 25 uel] aut Miiller. studiis O: stadiis Broekhuyzen. 

_ totius 28 libaboque Suringar: librorumque O. docte O: alit 

mentts. alia. 

ase for , ; ; , ; 

BB, following Lachmann, write: ‘There is no instance of wel preceding aut save 

where it is used to couple two phrases of the preceding clause.’ I could mention a 
number: e.g. Celsus 6. 6. 9 A (miscere) farinam cum acaciae suco uel passo aut muiso ; 
Plin. N.H. 19. 92 cotoneis malis uel sorbis aut prunis. Vel—, aut— is, however, very 
rare when wel stands before the first alternative, as here. But examples are to be 
found: cf. Quint. 9. 2. 18 uerborum quoque uis ac proprietas comprimetur uel prae- 

tanden sumptione: (example follows) ; aut reprehensione: (example follows) ; Silius 7. 393 uel 
montibus altis | amnibus aut rapidis. 
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I do not think that docte in 1. 28 ‘geht auf die philosophische Bildung des Menander ’ 
(Rothstein). I should rather take it as ‘clever’, ‘shrewd’: cf. Plaut. Asin. 525 dicta 
docta and Quint. 8. 6. 37 where doctus stands.as a synonym for catus. The repetition 
may, of course, be accidental but is more probably a kind of play upon words—docte 
in 1. 26 = ‘learned’. So in 4. 8. 16 causa fuit Iuno sed mage causa Venus the first 


causa means ‘pretext’, the second ‘reason’. 
D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


GONVILLE AND Caius COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


MEN AND DONKEYS 


Str D’Arcy THompson’s emendation of avOpwzos to dvos in several passages of the 
Historia Animalium (C.Q. xxxix, 1945, 54-5), and his explanation of the corruption 
as due to confusion between dvos and an abbreviation avos both receive strong 
confirmation from a passage of Polybius, describing an alleged procession held by 
Demetrius of Phalerum, in which a similar emendation has already been made and 
widely accepted. 

12. 13. II: . . . KoxAlas avroudatws Badilwy mponyeito Tis toms adt@, oiadov 

avartiwv, ovv d€ TovTos Gvow SveTéTrovTO Sua TOU Dedrpov KrA. 

For évou the Peirescianus, our only MS. here, reads dvot, and Valesius printed this as 
dvOpwrou, a reading to be found in all editions prior to Schweighaeuser, who, however, 
following the acute suggestion of Jonathan Toup, substituted 6vo.. Schweighaeuser’s 
comment is as follows: ‘nempe qui primus ita scripsit (i.e. dv@pw7or), is in exemplari, 
quo usus est, avou legerat quod usitatum alias est scripturae compendium pro avOpwrror, 
nunc vero ex évor erat corruptum, forte per intempestivam hominis sedulitatem, qui 
quid hic asini facerent, non intelligebat.’ According to the apparatus criticus of 
Hultsch (who had the benefit of Wollenberg’s collation) avo: is the reading of the 
Peirescianus ; but Schweighaeuser was never able to inspect this MS. (cf. vol. i, ed. 
Oxon., p. CXXXvilii). 

The correctness of Toup’s suggestion, now the communis lectio, is confirmed by 
Sir D’Arcy Thompson’s independent emendation of the passages in Aristotle, and 
one may with safety neglect the proposal of C. Wunderer (Polybios-Forschungen, iit 


(1909), 22, n. 1) to read aiyyaAwror in this passage. 
F. W. WALBANK. 
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